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THE REFLTSAL OF DIVINE HONOURS 


An Augustan Foawuu 
I 

In the trorship of the Roimn Emperors there were at the banning 
at least two elements tliat stood m sharp eontrast to each orhet. The Greeks 
had been accustomed for some three centuries to the rule of hereditary 
a hasittus during his hfetime was often cniitled 6et^ and honoured 
as such, and this title and honour sometimes continued after death.^ In 
Rome tlie attitude towards an Emj>cror was diflFctcnt: strictly speaking there 
was at litre no such thing as an Empefor,' but luerdy a ckiKcn enmnted 
with great powers: writers of the imperial age are never weary of pouring 
scorn MiiOTi ’mores rrgii/ on the evils of a court and ol despotic rule. Neither 
by Eiaaition nor by education were Romans favourably disposed towards 
worship of 3 living man as a god. True, they were accustomed to the 
notion tliai cverj* man had a grniuf, and the gtnius w*as entitled to sacnlicc on 
that man's birthday r even so, the was hardly *a god/ save in so far 
as men were liable to think of it as if tt were that fundamentally diiferent 
thing Soriucov. llie deiheation of Julius Caesar after his death gave a practicaj 
appliGition, however, to a principle which had found acceptance by tlie miildte 
of the firsr century h,C- that a life devoted to the service of the Stare entitled 
the liver, after death, to he enrolled among the tanks of the gods, Ttw Senate, 
as the body that decided questions oF religion and cult, had duly inscribed 
Oicsar on the list of the gods, and so Divus Tulius took his place in the Roman 
Pantheon. SiilL iliough a dead man might be deified by the State, Roman 
sentiment and tradition were against the deihcation of a living man, hoivevcr 
great and powerful; by which I mean that, though writers might e^ess them¬ 
selves in flaitcring terms about a ndcr, and though private citizens might begin 
domestic and unauilioriscd cults, there would be no public and state-recognised 
worship of him. But from jo ji.e. the position of Augustus was unexampled; 
no Ronun Iiad ever held such pow er. Now, though Augustus chose, wisely, 

* Ain)Ml,«wiidwnit^ tudyotflii IIdhiilMkKw{i' Ac Wkui Praf. Nock md Prul L K, Tsi-lor 

1 11), Kihpi oft*. WUcken. "iur EiitiftliMnfljIs* (mUeiviM- md Prof, ft- ScMtl upor, fteiiun ItuL»^:uk, to wfriii 
Udvti Kflni^ulia.' IH d Fnwi. MfU my ddn msat be evjdmi, 

Aij. iffji. p. ijri. I t«tJ <irly firfa hm t« 
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to abide bj.' Roman enSTOm and tradition and never counicnonced officially 
any worship of himself alone—incited, he even Iiad images of himsdf in various 
parts of the city' (which might have become objcccs of cult from enthusiasts) 
melted down and transformed into statues for dedication to Apollo—he might 
he plaecd in a quandarj' should he receive a request from Grcckj asking him 
CO auihottse a cult of himself. For such a request was true to Greek custom 
and rradition, and it would be impolitic to tefrise outriglu. \Miat Augustus 
did we know from a passage in Suecomus, £3fw* 5-^r he allowed worship 

of himself only if ti were in conjunction with that of Rome, Of what he 
said wc have no record. Yet wc may be sure ihat a man at once so astute 
and considerate as Augustus, so tactful and understanding, would never have 
been guil^’ of a bruse|uc rciusal; while expesamg his gratitude and pleasure 
at the oficr, he would have declined gracehilly and with reasons, reasons, 
too, that would be in the Greek mditton os well as suirablr for home con¬ 
sumption. Unfortunately we do not possess (as far os 1 know) any such 
document- But wc may be able to reeonstruci the 'formula' tliac Augustus 
devised from an craminaiion of some pronouncements that have survived, 
and such an examination should prove instructive. 


II 


We start with Augustus* successor, Tiberius. The literary sources for 
his reign d^ict him as one who was most anxious to tread closely in the 
footsteps of his divine fathetj and as 'validus spernendis honoribus, ‘ Thus 
while he count^ced the erection of a joint temple to himself. Livia and 
^he Senate (Tacitus Aim, fV, 15)* he would not allow the province of jdispania 
Ulterior to dedicate a temple to himself and Livia (Amt. IV. 57. j8). On this 
OLCosion Tacitus puts into his mouth a noble speechc 'ego me. patres con- 
scripn, mortalem esse cc honiinum officia fungi satisque habere, si lociun 
principcm implea m, ci vos testor ei mcminisse jxistcros volo . - . hacc mi hi 
in aninns vestns templa, liae puichetriitiae effigies ei mansurae,' This evidence 
for hii attitude is borne out bv Sueionius, Tit. z6- Within recent years an 
inscription from Gythcuni ha^ Wught corroboration to our literary sources." 
It contains praaically complete a letter from Tiberius, datable with fair 
certainty to a.D. 15, replying to proposals made by the town of Gytheum 
‘dS ©kf^iotv utv TOO i*ioO Trarpos -nuAi' Bi i^v fjLicripav'. k is a reasonable 


* Th4 kftcTortlbmuiityCjyilknxln Itni {ttjlsjilihid 

^ S. KlilUffeOt Ui J I^ii^ JL 7 iiii It If t 

Sc-krrdl I of li« €.s,, 

M. ID J^r. i^ujK CLXin, I, JL 


Kcirrsnutf Lfi^ A rtv 1 

BMtn, ji %ff|t ifl gfr. P'y xxrnl 

-M > Wcf^cr iff jfwy ifajiy. 

/idswt, XEJX, |j, jol. 
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conjccniTc, suppoirtd by ail scholars, rhat rKc rowti had, in some form, 
oiTered Tiberius diTine honours Tiiial). 

To this Tiberius replied as follows: 'i<p' ok Oyot firoivuv irpocr^KEiv 
Ono^QEiJ^duw Kori koiv^ TT&nns dv6p<ilmoy5 i«ai t6i? Tf]tf ^tirripov ?r6Xiw 4foip^Touf 
ipuXdcooQv Tw iiryiSo Tav tw tvSM TTtrfp^? imxvTo t 4 v Kdapov ’rdj 

8eoI; irporoOffocs TtudSr oOriij 56 dpKoOMori toJs ufTpiiinipois 115 Kcd di/Spoirefois,' 
At first sight the answer lacks peels ion; indeed RostotxselF compares it 
unfiivourably with the detailed and careful response that Claudius gave to 
the Aleaandrians (see p. 4). Tiberius thanks the people of Gytheiim and 
does not say 'No' dircaly: what ruler could, without being oifensive? He 
points out dearly^ however, that ads 6eok irpcircOoixs Tijjds should be reserved 
par ocfflimre (^i^aaper™?) for hjs father Augustus, because of his ovcrw'hclming 
benefits to the whole world, but professes that he is content with more 
modest lionotus such as may be given to a man; *ego me mortalem esse et 
hominum ofiicia fungi . , , cr vos tesior et rncminissc posteros volo' could 
well develop out of this. Implicitly Tibenus docs refuse acts feoR irpciroOCTcrf 
-niiAs, And we nia\' conclude that his attitude did have its effect. Doubtless 
there were many private offerings, or dedications by distant towns, to Tiberius 
as 9 eisr h was unavoidable.® But we happn to possess two public dedtcatiotis 
made to coinniemorate n solemn occasion, (the delivery of Rome from the con¬ 
spiracy of Sejanus in a.d, ji), one by the towm of Interanuia and the other by a 
governor of Crete,* Here the dedication is not to the god Tiberius, but to 
the ntinun and to the pnvi^ntia ol the emperor.^ It ts a prudent and clever 
formula, for it docs tor Tiberius exactlv vs'hat Tiberius had dofne tor Au^stus, 
w'hcn he dedicated during the lifetime of his father an altar to the Mrirun 
Aufftstt and a temple to OnrerdiR In doing this both town and 

governor must have felt themselves absolutely correct, and we may a^uiuc 
that this fotmiifa was what Tiberius wanted. 

So much for Tiberiu'i’ reply. By a remarkable piece o( good (ortunc we 
possess a stmilat utterance from his adopted son Gcrmanicus to the people 
of Egyp. preserved on a Berlin papjTus,® During tlic winter of 18/1^ 
Grrmanicus vi'ss greeted by the pople with *dii'inc aedamations' 
6»o^vijotis), which he thought he must check by edict. In this edict he 
first acknowledges ^cefrilly tlicir loyal wdeomer |j6v eOvoiov , . , 

* A futl litl 'Vltr be fotiUil In Ji FL C. Santyu /V. iOi^i p- If ^ trcUxtl 

JTritfefifiAfifiE 4iuvii<i*nJtc^, Aiiifictnizni by L. Cid'ioriut / f ai imf'fr jii# P- 17^+ 

1J An emoidatiim, iv by 

* 157 ^ in iTuw, Atufwir^ p- 4 ^ ** decilreci ufi- 

* On ibfl g| A Oiy ■nirtc iciuMtf by U- WikkDi m bumtiw in Ntrmtff LT^IIL 

in Jffm. XXIXp I9J^, p I^^T. P- k^-iSeteo ftrn ewi di£ psraild ftmrt tb« 

■ Tbf Gt^ttfdj.'ui odici m^jyi iinT^biidwtj U. V. AHexan^ icc vhjcb i« p, 

WlJjfrRcmtt ^ioeUenfifartiT n?d F* 
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dTTo6ixc3;i£n.‘ But—' t&j S£ 4uol m\ ftroflitjus iiaihainiattf 

ferauTfo^ TtapotnoOwo. -np^Trouai yap yiSvw t& owrfjpi Amu; «ai fOepyirq -roG 
oOunovTOs TDu dtfflpftmwv yivovs, -n^ Trorpl nod (irj'rpl aCrrcu, 4t9 Sk luivyg. 
TO Ec y^yhtpcr I , . , ^cTTlv (? is far ifi/ericf !«') iHiIyuv faidr u Tos rr^.' Litde 
coFiuncnt needed ^ Gcrrtutiicas modestly refuses excessive licJes, which could 

only being suspicion and odium upon him; then follows a reminder of the 
diviniry and benelicejice of the emperor — where we mav observe that Germanicus 
stresses his relationship — together with a declaration tfiai his oiiit position is far 
below sudifindrr^s. There is a significant similarity between this ptonouncenienc 
and that of Tiberius, One other pomi forcpnimenr is the use of TropanoOyen, 
it is a word of couneoui rejection or deprecation, as m the fprtt. .id 
4. where it is contrasted iiidmapaBixfo^ (ai with AnoBtyeofloi here), or as in 
the drfrt dpellenft, li, where Apollonius says ‘SiO t 6 SutroEp^ oOrcow ydAicrra 
irapai-roiium.' But from a ruler it is ihe pditesc tt'ay of refusing, and so we 
Jind Augustus saying (il« Grsfur, 5, xj Traporntt^ii'' • - ■ tTjv hnii£A£iav 
Tf^t dyopos ^the Latin being non sum dcprceatus*)| following a phrase 
wuli ouit It is a courreotis indication of disinclination:/ from one 

who coiJd command. 

Some twenty years later die Emperor Claudius was faced with a long list 
of honours offered him by the Alexandrians, and he nude a careful clioicc 
between honours fitting for a nun and tor a £od. In the now fanious Lsittr 
te tht p^frXiHiidrMnf ’ we see him refusing 3 golden sratue representing P<« 
C/exd/arid as it appeared offensive (^ipopriROs};* he then accepts several 

honours, but proceeds— tyAv Kod KOTOaKEv^ Traporrouyat, oCrr 

9opTtK0s TOI5 Korr’ fyourov dvSpMnToi^ ^ouXiiyEvo^ rfvoni Toc €4 koo Td[ Toiocurot 
ydvoif 701$ «eol 5 Jfaipero im6 roO ifrmiT6s at^^vos *ToSe6<5o9ai Kp|u&w KTh* 

Tlie phrasing here has some obvious temirtdexs of tlic two previous 
documents. The reasons for which Oaudius deprecates a temple and high- 
priest for himself are two:* he does not w'am to be ^lopnKO;, and he feels 
that by long tradition temples and suchlike things are reserved par tjatUtjjti 
(ffaipeta) for the gods alone. In the second reason he stands in line with 
his uncle Tiberius and his brother Gcmianicus, m the fine (though the 
phrasing is im own) he agrees with the Tiberian attitude. As to the phrasing 
Cameron has well compared ^opriKib^ here to the plirase in Claudius' speech 


* T^Tst ittuT of CTBndoK Dblbliiiied in. Jttri and 

Oruam hi cd. H, T. Bdl, Linden, iijiif, 

ijmkL LDit, n. r fL Cjl 

* Fm*pi Ikcuiw « Btonui; •IwfiUJ bq for ji 

ilmr mx K. rnTtmAi^ PkU. Max, LXlL 

* tVM Aftitodr here k cmiiEcnt triifi vM k r rtaW qf 


tuHi ^ Dio C»aiiu LX, 4-^ (BohHreinX 
•• ^ Ckn^ntOp "Tht Lrttef of CkaEtiui w Osf 

Mfsandnaaiu/ m duj, Qu^el XXt 191^ pL 4^ C£ 
Vt? it wiw P^iJyjttsitm ikfhtm ht 

ohHiB^ “Attp ti^ IP m 

lt 0 »Cit»OT Tds 
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pfescr\'td 31 Lyons *nc nimio insotcntjoi* cssc videnr.' Xo ^tccpr divine Honotirs 
would be to arrogate vuis^arly to himself w'ha: he did not dcsen’e, just as in 
the Lyons cahics the mention of fcdlii might be thought to imply a boastful 
alUtston to that great WImui in which Britain liad been added to the Empire* 
Tlvc tliree utterances that I have reproduced here all possess a certain 
fundamental likeness in iheir general attitude, m the reasons they give, and in 
the pkrasinfif they employ. This likeness has, naturally, been observed betocc, 
and Miss Lily Ross Taylor lias si^gesceJ that it may well be due to some 
Auf^ustan model With this suggestion I am in enure agreement, and I 
think we can odd hinhcr evidence in support. In In$cript, Crafeiu ad res itepn. 
p^ri. IV, ijoa, there will be tound a long and interesting CtKi irom Aeolic 
Cyme, datable between 2 11.C. and a.o. 14. concermng honours which the 
people of Cyme had offered in ijratitude to a Roman benefactor, L. Vaccius 
L. f. Aeinilia Labco.^- Tlie offer included a temple, the conferment of the 
titles of KTfffTns and eutpytrns. the dedication of golden statues os is 
ciistoniary to very great benefactors of the people,’ and Rafter death^i burial in 
the gymnasium. iJabeo received the news ot this offer with great emotion, 
but (says the text) ‘was content to retain wlia: he had already been granted, 
and to adapt his oss-n forrunc to what svas accessible to a man.’ With ihu 
in mind ’"rdv iiev ijimppdipEa ital ^oioi Kcd toI^ laicro&»im dpuOjoioiav tui Tt thp 
vovw KcrreipfiKJior 105 tv tw wriffro TTpoociAiuoKrio? 'rtiuov trscprpTiaofTo, dpiciriv 
voiif^wv Tav Kpioiv *tO TrAif(06Oj wal xetv eiivbov ^mTeOEupi^iefUi, Taij SI lols dy 4 «Joi<n 
TiSiv dvSpuv irperroiomf doynn^iotr ouveirhituet viJiiai;. 

As there are some doubts ot interpretation I give tny translation of this 
very interesting passage. Labeo 'deprecated the honour both of the consecra¬ 
tion of the temple and of die title of Founder os excessive and suited only to 
gods and heroes, considering tluit ir was sufficicnr for lum to have witnessed 
the decision and tlie goodwill ol the people; but he pined in assenting to 
the honours that were fitting for good men with ivelcoming joy. 

This inscription provides only what may be called the ordlfa ot 

Labco''s reply, but it contains points of such relevance for the theme of this 
article that comment is dcinatidE^l* Cyme had proposed to manifest its 
gratitude to a great benefactor in what was, by now, tlie normal Greek w-ay; 
by consecrating a tcitiplc to him, by cotifcrring the titles of Founder and 
Benefactor on him, and by dedicating golden statues—by what, in fact, would 

^ $« ha arndt ba TnaJii. PAit, LX, md b fV, tifl- Un fdrtiifK 

I m* P- dci»lft« HrasT ttf ^ inv 4rtPiiW tforama^ 

^ Tliu io^Ez^ktiiTi VB 4 £jif4 mfliNthetj £if M1 upofij:i, b Ju,! b«oa«ti by ftoC JvScDEij^af.J 

lyy axdthy in CJ,C. U, no. jjMt tlwi in ti- CoMra, EiMn, XV and 

^ I^walM^T-^rurAt^Ifn^ XVt^ P' lllni bUF IWt Jof phfafiBOlOgy.^ 
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amounc fo dcificaiion. Labco's rcaa:toti to chfs o/Fer b instructive: we iiuy 
observe anJ compare witk die imperiaj replies. He is content widi whar he 
lias, content to limit his fortune by human boun4s (*toTs ^Iktoktiv dvBpdma) 
—'ego me mortalcm esse et hommuai o^cta fungi , , , cr vos tesiof et 
meminisse postcros volo, said XtbertuSi and prayed for a mind ^auteiatn ec 
intdlcgentem humam divinique tutis/ The honours proposed suited gods and 
demi'-gods only; sinularZy Claudius regarded temples and suchlike* as marks 
of honour reserved for gods alone. TlieTefore Labeo deprecates a temple and 
the title of Founder; the word he uses, Trepainlofitn, is that employed by 
Gcrmanicus and Claudius. Sufficient for lum (|'dpi<tnv.* with which we mav 
compare the Tiberian SI dpKoiJijai') is the knowledge of Cyme's 

goodwill: *T#iv uiv eCvoicw.' said Germanicus, 'drroSIxoiiQt/ He accepts, 
however, with pleasure the honours that are suitable for good tuch ('-rods - ■ ■ 
tbfs drydSoioi tcSv AvSpw TTperroitrens . . . ■iT{u£ias'); similarly Tiberius claimed 
that he was content 'urrpicaTfpms teoi dv 0 p«TTilois Tipols.' To Labeo the honour 
of a temple appeared *T 5 p 04 pii 5 - to Getmameus tooemi feap«jvl^tins seemed 
ImipSovoi, and Claudiiis feared that men would think him fop-nicds if he 
accepted a temple. 

This inscription is ccrrainly the earliest of the four documents we have 
discussed. It is oosslhte,^ of course, that Labeo h.id choughc out hta attitude 
for himself, and that the reasons he gives for reftisal are his own reaction. 
Yet 1 find it more credible to assume that Labeo already knew of a iitodd by 
which to Grame his answei” taking it in conjunction' with the answers of 
Tt^ius, Germanicus and Claudius, J fed reasonably sure that Augustus had, 
before a a.c., already given in some pronouncement the 'correct' answer and 
shown what was tlie ngjit attitude to adopt towards such offers ftoni Greek 
or Grcek'Spc.'iking peoples. As Miss Taylor wroic, ten j'cars ago, about 
Tiberius rii. p. 9S), 'rcfttsal of honours was part of the tradition of 
Augustus that be was faithfully following.* 

If this is true, and if we possess vestiges sufEctcni for feconstnicting the 
Augustan formula of refusal, wc can assess more dearly the signilrcancc of a 
passage from the Alexander Romance,'*^ The tradition set up by Augustus 
was police refusal of IcrOOtoi -niwd on the grounds dial the emperor was only 
niorral. cotuent with human honours, and that to accept divine ones would 
bring odium upon him, since the gods alone could fittingly receive them. 
The Alexander Romance is usually dated to the second century of our ctar-* 
J.C., it is posc-Augiistan. In book U. tz. 7 if. (ed. Kroll, p, 97) we arc shown 

I ^ -dlMH- T.yfar ar. p, rf,,. 
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;i letter from Rhodpgunt :tnd Statira iti which they deebre that Alexander is 
n]ua 1 lo the Olympians m reason, wisdom and power, and that they have 
written to the Persians to ask their gods that he may be 'ouvepovioenvcn t<^ Ail 
Korl -irpooKovdodoEt.' 

There then follows Alexander's reply (IT, aa, — 

■nctpairoOpai -roes tooetoys Tiw<ics’ tyw yop ftv^TToi (paapmbt ytyFaTitiai i«»l 
eCrXo^iwtt ^o^ou^av' Kivlfwwv yop tow irepl ywx^^ hreoww Ss »«eii G^xoiiai 
C«V&ju t 6 9p<SuTiiia icr\,' No scholar accepts the as historical, and we 

can be sure that Alexander never made any such ponouncement, Tlic episode 
has been invented—and why? When we observe hoiv closely Alcjcandcf 
follows in phrasing and spirit tlic Augustan formula, the answer must be that 
the invention was deliberate, and mtended to clear xMexander s memory from 
Stuic-cum-Roman attacks. To this 1 shall return in a monitht, but first I 
must give Dr. W. W. Tam's brilliant analysis of the passage, which he was 
kind enough to send me wlieii 1 appealed to him for licip. 

"Tile letter is an inversion of what Titnaeus wrote aljout Catlisthcnes and 
Alexander (Polybius^ Butmer^Wnbst. KII, 

*§a.. [Timaeus says tbat ’i Calliirhtncs deserved whar he get for making Alexander 
a god, Tfjv ftcElvou ooov 0I65 t' ^lv, Thac is why 

Alexander says it would etufangcr his soul. 

*§l. Praise of IVmtwrlicnes, etc, BUm -mlj ‘AAeSiitvSpw -niiols toTs tcroBion 
^nrHXcyov. Alraandcr htffie does what tii5< had dune; hence the same phrase 
widi the deSnice antclc, to; Ttiidts, tliough die pnneesses J»ad mt used 

that plirisc nt their letter, and Pctsis had already made him a full blcwn B£<S$ 

(»■ ^ L J L f 

■§4. blame of Callmhenes for decking out with aegjs and thunderbolt a 
**Tnortal mture," **natuff subject to death” '^flvT|Tg Hence Alexander calls 

himself dvOptuTTOS 90aFrr6f, "stibjecr to perishing,” tliough dvApeurtos alone was 
enough; and fat f&opTfis compare above. 

'Whoever wrote this passage of the wttvte with Timaeus open before 

him at the famuus passage ab^t Callisthcncs ; Alexander was going to do letter 
than tins time. 

The WTitcr, whoever it wss, wheu fatlicring this letm on Aiiutaudcr, gave it 
the spirit and phrasing of the Augustin formula. 'irapaiToujiai . . . (htmvB 
64 Koi 64x01101.' We may remark that iruposTErcrfai cannot luve been a word 
often used in Idellenistic chancelIcriest in Mr. B. Welles admirable Ssyst 
OrrMpm/tiirc t can find only one imrance cited, and that in a letter from a 
Parthian king. But in letters from Rome, where 3 pntjctps and not a king was 
speakine, it COuld be used with a greater appearance ol naturalness. In the 
ntatter 61 the kIvBuvo^ tftpl 'puxtis 1 can find no pandlel utterance from an 
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emperor, but the coosetcftce of Rome was suificientSy alive to die (Lmgers of 
great power, Augustus apart, the emperor who warned his friends 'Quanta 
beiua tssei tmpedum,* or who declared 'oincu mortalium ineerra (j^uontiKjue 
plus adeptus forei tanto sc magis in lubrico* could not be unaware of the 
dangers that Itirked in the fltidrrns of a ruler. That was precisely the danger 
that overwhelmed Caligula—'(nub iiey^fiiov? ttH httedgeav iouruv' Josephus, 

Atti^Jud^ XVIII, 256), and Caligula and Domitian remained as 'aw'ful examples' 
for writers and moralists. As for dvepcjims ^tepris and eOr\apoOuai—the speech 
ol Tacitus reported in Ann, IV, jj/jS and Labeo's anxiety to measure hts 
own fortune T0T5 dvdpebaru both speak the same language. More 

stiUr if Augustus did make a pronouncement which served as a model for 
such refusals, it helps us to understand the vehemence which Livy puts into 
his domnciauon of Alexander the Great (IX, iS): cKcre indeed was a raler 
‘mersua secundis rebus,* who could no longer measure his fortune by birman 
Standards, The whole hostile portrait, misleading as wc know it to be, must 
luix been most satisfying to Roman pride, and must have been drawn with 
an implied companion to the ‘pater atcjue pmeeps,' 


m 

This, then, was the tormula tliar Augustus had devised, in answering the 
Greek communities, A courteous expression of pleasure at the offer made, 
as evidencing the depth ol their lo^'alry, coupled with dep'ecacioii of such 
honours as excessive and suitable ro gods only: he was a mortal, content with 
such honours as are fitting for morcaU. If our awunipiicin is correct it ex¬ 
plains the singular resemblance that exists between the answers of Labeo, 
Tiberius, Germanicus and Claudius, wliich can hardly be due ro cluince. 
The formula seems to me c^'pical alike of rhe prudence and the pahteness of 
Augustus: it was considerate to the Greeks, and it was mie to Roman tradi¬ 
tion, As such it was a formula that u'orked wcj), and Augustus* attitude was 
followed carefully by the more ihoughrful of liis successors. 'Im alJgenteincm 
kann man s,igcn, dass die klugcn Kaiser—hicrin cbenso vorsi^tig wte 
Augustus Iiandelnd—^sich nie Core nannten, wie oft auch die Unterrjnen 
ihnen dlescn Namen beilcgen mochtm,*^' To call oneself god, or to allow 
oneself to be called god, and to accept a temple woitlil be overstepping the 
bounds of human nature. 

Our investigation lias reached its dose. Yet I must permit myself one 

** IL« Jtimmf Dm rrinxirA# vW S* ^ Aiywaf*Tiirkii, p, i 
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rtmaric, and that is co notice liotr curiously this atxitude of Augustus 
is a reminder to cKc Greeks of »‘kat they would have been the Hrsc to admit 
m the fifth century. The Greeks of that tiint knew well the dangers that 
lay in a man seeking to become a god, or in arrogating to himself divine 
honours. Then had come the fourth and third centuries B,C„ when men 
luii argued with some show of rcasoit—granted the ancient notions about 
godship—that if a man did things tlm only a god could do he ought to be 
greeted with honours that had hitherto been reserved only for gods. They 
had forgotten that chou(!;h tr might be a mark of honour to be offered such 
worship, to accept it muse be dangerous tor a mortal, and was liable to place 
him (like the Hcrodotean tyirant) ‘brrin? tuv kcBdruv vofiijmuv/ Iderc the 
utterance of Augustus was tmicly, and a prudent recall to the tradttion of 
antiquity. 

Yet, however much wise rulers migjtt refuse, the danger still remained. 
It is pej-ii.Tps one of the tragedies of su^ great power as lay in the hands of 
tlic Hdleniscsc monarchs ot the Roman emperors that it muse apparently be 
invested with some supernatural sanction; that the holder of it can never be 
regarded merely as a man. but tends to become something more than 
ordinarily human. When the great crisis of (he Roman Empire in the third 
century had been weathered, Aurelian brought to Rome, from Persia, die 
idea of die emperor ruling by the grace of the liighcst god. of a god-favoured 
monarchy. This led on to the pomp and ceremonial of the Diodetiaitic 
Court, where the acceptance of Christiaiiify by Constantine made little 
difference. The emperor was ruling by the grace of God, and as sucli some¬ 
thing specially favoured, set apart, rarely to be seen by Iris subjects, living a 
life of isolated splendour. 

Perhaps the process was inevitable; yet throughout the period occasional 
voices were raised against the inherent dangers in the system. We liave studied 
at length the prudence and courtesy of Augustus and of his inimcdi.'ite 
successors; the sanit^'' and good sense of such later emprtors as Vespasian, 
Trajan and hladrian keju them on the same track. Perliaps the last pagan 
otpression of rhat spirit is from Marcus Aurelius, who in his '6pa (ir| 
dmJKenoixptij9Tij’ shows his dread of becoming a victim of die pomp and cere¬ 
mony with which even m the second centur)' the throne was being surrounded. 
Bur when, two centuries later, the Empire possessed a Christian ruler, and 
when the motive ot Christian piety could powerfully reinforce that of paj^n 
modtratio, Christian counsellors could from time co time, sometimes brusquely. 


^ ^Uruui Auniiufi VI, ^Sclttnik2)i 
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iOTnerimo more diplomat(caltj', remind emperors that they were but mortal, 
£a spite of the blaze of glory amid which they sat< Hosiiis, the bishop of 
Corduba, appealing to C>nsotitius in favour of the orthodox partv, and 
deprecating Constantnis’ support of the Artans exclaims, in words chat 
would befit a Pindar or Herodotus, 'TFtnlftTm, TrctpoaociAiG, K<ri iiuij|Cf6Ti-n in 6vniT6s 
AvOpcjms though he follows tt up with a Tfin i^petv 

■riT5 uptoms/^ St- Ambrose was ready not only by his siTiting, but also 
bv acEiDO. to convince Theodosius that he was otily a mortal, and a sinhil 
one at that, but perhaps one of the latest echoes (apart from Byzantine times, 
into which 1 have not the knowledge to lead the reader^ is to be Found in 
the address of Synesius to Arcadius pen Bofileiitr, In this danng and out¬ 
spoken pronouncement Syncsius asks for pardon il he should speak too freely 
to a ruler who has power and wealth surpassing those ol a Darius, a ruler 
venerated by cities innumerable, who have never seen him, and who would 
eovni seeing him a boon beyond praying for. The speech proceeds as one 
might expect, but I cannot refrain from <|uoting one ot two sentences which 
make a fitting conclusion to the gencol iheme of iJns article: Synwius 
wishes the emperor to emerge from his secluMon. to show lumiclJ to his 
snbjcas and to liis soldiers, and he proceeds: Vnul yip oC®tv oihws futrpooeev 

fiWio xdpw TTOinooi T* 'PmmcHwv tbj Ttjv uspl vd ponn^tK&v lasiuo ox^vriv Hsl 
Bepomdov, iInriTtp UpoupyoOvres ^uiv ti &ttoppffnp nmoOirrm, Kol ^oippopiK^ 
EKTrOcfoeoi TOi Kofi’ iOJOS • - . -roiyapoiiv fj omvAvrjs oOni, Kol 116 uii 

{§ovflpcm'iofiElr]nrs oifvntes ynoycvoi 64 ai]a, leorraiAfurrws iroiil TtoJuopwuiiivooj i<p‘ 
krjrSsv fiAdyiorq \tkif 6pe&vTii5, &iiXH»Tn K dKoCovtot, (Sw upmcrntfi ?p 6 vnni ‘5 
oweeOpoi^nm, uivos ^iSoynwus vij toO ocauerros TwiTgiV ys tOj 

«ros 4 ^ T6 RQti yeOoTt Troptswm, piov OaAorrTiw irvehtwos-'^ 

lu:; oOv drro^ioOTt tow fiw6p&>Trou, o46e ttii dvdpdmou Tuyxiwsm TiIiaiiTiiTos 

|CT?\ *■ m P 

Thus Synesius, and 1 could not forbear quoting the pssage. because it 
forms an epilogue, albeit a rarhef melancholy epilogue, to die long history of 
the posmou of tlie ruler in ancient times. True, Arcadius was not claiming 
the old *divine honours,' but in lieu of that the best the ancient world could 
oiTcr in die end w'as 3 position of lonely isolation Ironi subjects, awe-inspiring 
and inhuman. Such is the end of a long pocess of development that had gone 
on from Alexander the Great to Atcadius; m it the modest 'refusal' ot Augustas 
plays a pare that commands admiration hy its santt)' and moderation, 

M, P, Chaw.esworth 

^ iA Atbaaslujn P.C. XXV\ 745 J. 

y Synahit PmC. LXVi^ 
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The origm of the imperial civil service is j^erally actrifcuced to Augustus, 
ana Its devcWincnc to Claudius; but a precise undersianding of what were 
the origiiul dements due to Augustus and what tlie additions of Claudius is 
to seek, despite much sound piecemeal work on tKe activity ^ latter. The 
problem has not been tackled as a whole.' To speak of the civil service of 
Augustus b perhaps to use a metaphor of dubious value. The term civil 
service’ implies a regular and highly organbed body of bitreaucracic omcia s 
forming an administrative and eaooitivc pcrsotmcl which, under the genera; 
guidance of the Goverriment, or, in classical terminology, o\ the Magistrates, 
manages, often tn minute detail, the alfairs of the councrv' concerned. Such 
si'sceins were not unknou-n in aniitpriry, nomlity in Ptolemaic Egypt, but such 
was not the system of the FVtncipitc in gcntTal. even ac the lullesi development 
of the procuratorial serv ice. Still less was such a s>rstem originated by Augustus, 
despite the reicmion m Egypt of Ptolemaic methods, 

k IS true that Augustm entrusted certain tasks, for wlucb he could not or 
would not employ senators, to persons drawn from tlie eijucsrrlan order. 
But unity of sociaf stauis in tlie officials docs not by itself imply the unity of 
their futiCTions, The eipicsiTiaii officials ot Augustus tall into wo rather 
diffcTcnt groups. Tlie first group cimcams the great prcfccturcs^thc prefee^ 
of Egypt , instituted in 30 n-c.. and three other prefectures, which make th«r 
appe,loanee only bre in the reign. Two of these, the vigilum and the 

prdf/«-t«rd dnrtonar. lustituted l^twcen a.d, 5 A.l>> 9* normal civil 

service type;® but the third, the pratfutura proftcrii, originally a pure y milita^ 
office which first became 1 permanent post in i BX.. tanb oddly m suA 
company.® Tlit only connciion with the ocher dwee poses, of winch the 
functions were properly administrative and governmental, is incidental. In the 
Uck of senior militant posts open to the ecpiestrian order it was only within 
dvb group chat a resjionsible and one wdl known to die Princeps per- 
ionall)', cwld be found for the key- position of praeftttui prmorit. 


* E-Zdl Wtndjdlii m hil anrirnffosic^ 

(Bctikl, rpai), WM » 
lit h™ * of ikiJ rDoichi|i iwidc fWJ ieriiw* JHempt li> 
opluii ilsr uadu?] czuwtti of ihjf prMimiy«al 

di ww luTtisb It woAed tks 

Tbil, tnui ody olitiii laTdjf- Iftiwgri- 


(XU 1 m giTffl dftjl Hi rilt ^vioc of 

Lwt an paiiUi of iimit md 
Fdf dx dm ff- Dio tu jk. Hmciitcid ^ ctf- 

* Did SOp lOt 
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Apart from thcMr peftcts a few «}ue$trt3ii ofHdaU are known wlio arc 
commonty ^ouped together as the ^procurators/ Rue. as Hirscfifclii pointed 
oar, it is necessary- to distinguish in the early FVindpate between the pro¬ 
curators proper, die ftnancial officials, and the so-called praestdial procurators-- 
various military oiheers. eit-centtiriom and rK-irikuncs, who acted as governors 
of small provincial areas under the title not of preointrer but normalty of 
praefatm,* This ctLsrimnion can be carried lurthcr. Ir is nm mcricly tirular, A 
careful comparison of the evidence, both fctcrar^' and cpigraphic, for the 
FVincipates of Atigustus and Tiberius as a whole with that for the period nl 
Claudius and his immediate successor suggests that the so^fled pracsidial 
procumtorship took shape but slowly, and differed svidely in the earlier period 
from the guise which it eventually assumed. These governors were originally 
military ofTIcen—commonly of equestrian ratik, but often only ccnturioits— 
sent to deal wirh difhculc regions in the course of their mitirari' duties.* 
Hence COines the miltraiy' title of p-atfertui, somettmes defined at paefatw 
civfrtftrfJiT, or pnyfrrtKS rrrrtatwjTi tt Init amriitHrac, or pnujfcrcHi t^horiis rf rtvitartmt. 
witli the very occasional variant pro legate. 

This method of purely mditary adminisiTation was still common in the 
middle of Tiberius' ceign,* and out ol it gradually developed the notion of 
appointing knights sfitr their ruilitary career to tiic tjovernorship of niinot 
provinces on die analogt- of the prefecture of Egypt. It is prtiKiblc that the 
more important ot the patftfU fivifaium were ^granted regular powers of pro¬ 
vincial jurisdiction in the earlier pericwj, but the governmental procuratorahip 
witli the Lille *pitutAtcr was not normal till the time ot Claudius,’ 


* Strabo 4 ,4, 4 (to) C) cat Ac StBRimc AJjm; *iri U 
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In thr tiiiie of Augustus and Tibctius it is iJifficuIt to distinguish between the 
military- and the procuratorial sfhntues of rhe cc^uestrian governor. Only once 
is the term proatrator used to descfibe whar at first sight appears to be a governor¬ 
ship. Q. Octavius Sagira calls hmisdf 'procurator Cvesaris Augnsti in 
Vindslicis ec Raetts ei in valle Poenma,' “ bur it is clear from the inscription of 
Sextus Hirrutus that pnufictui uai the proper tide even in this area for 
military governors.** Elsewhere is univirrsald^ Probably Sagitta 

was agent in this area when Raetia was a mditari- district under legionary 
occupation and governed hy a Au^tiP Tlie dunes of these nu Urary 

prefects were not always govcmiotncal. The prirryhiws was probably 

in general charge of tit mints in that part of Egvpc and discharged dunes 
CO of chc ardiLrttt^talLirchcs ^rtslloniTri otnuiutti sunt in 

A^”co" • fcth m» »crc «..ribun«, .nd .he qua..-mili..r/.ha.,c«r of 

their duties is obvious,*'* . 

It is thus apparent that many tasks and poses wHidi ended up as part ot the 
procuratorial sptem began as an extenSTon of the militaiy dudes ot com¬ 
missioned and non-commissioned officers, and arc not to be reckoned as pare of 
a systeiUMised procuratorial career in the time of Augustus and Tiberi^. 
Most of these posts passed early into ihc procuratorial sptem. but a (ew 
remained scnti-niiJitary in character till the second ccurury A-D. For ciammc, 
ecjaesirian ofEcm were sometirruES employed as ansiiores of special districts for 
the oversight of the provincial cenaos, but not till the ti^ of Traj^ at the 
earliest wetc regiiUr "procikfator^ sid cci'iiuA accipiciidos cscablished^^’ Con^ 
ver^^y tlic prefecture ot the which undet AnguJUi^ and. Tiberius 

either a purely luiliury post, held norm^ly after Lhtpr^fcitHn^ axstr^nm}^ or a 
domcsac post held by heedmen, ^dually lo&t hs smtir^V 
was added to the procut,atonaJ careet hi the time ot Claudius and Nero. 
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The cerm «, die dme of and Tiberius u-as dios UmiceJ 

to the agents who admmistered the public revenues and the private pcopetTV 
o| the Prtneeps. Tliat this is the proper connotation of the term ihL I no 
s^jous doubt. TJic connexion of prentratef with re, Cwfrfr/s is regular even in 
the later imperial writers, and it was not till die time of Claudius at die earliest 
that the t^ wis extended to cover more chan financial affairs.*^ The pro- 
^ator at fine jiOMessed no jitdiciai, governmental or miliian- auihorjtv what- 
Augustus this appears most clearlp i„ the employment'of die 
OTioti* IrecJnian Licinus as the procurator of GaulA* Tacitus affirms the 
pinop e for the procurators of Tiler,u^s m general, and implies tliat Tiberius 
isas fofloivmg the lead of Augustus, Tt beri us himsdf laid dow nth c rule in 

n ' 'V Augustus and 

of »«I Wing the sj-stem adopted by the Republican nobility 

-gents Whedier tW- lumped die pivatc estates of the I^tinceps ,n a 

xned wivate agents, irrwpcccivc of the status of the fund^ concerned. 

^TQ* Ociav,us Sagitta mbpam «by P. Couinius Agrippa m Achaea 
and by M. EcimiLiS Ridus in TtiJ.r 2^ tI™ j it 
M oeciaUv (bar ;« hi, i ^ difTerenccs of function, 
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tndcpcndenc trspomibility'. Hence tfie cotmexiorts ef the earJ^ procurators 
are with the household of tlie Princeps rather than the delegates of his rmpertiim. 
Apart trom Ltctntis in Gaiih Augustus eniploj^ed indiiferrnct^ for his public 
libraries ^rirnimuttri who were freedmen, Hjrginus and Melissus.*’ and a Roman 
knight, Pompeiua Macct,^ Couverselp, &xtu5 Alranuis Burnis sm’cd as the 
agent of Livia before becoming the procurator ot Tibehus.® 

It follows from the above discussion that a strong distinction is to be 
drawn between the jfraifrttt jirevintiarum or tivitatim and the pTeturatom 

Onlv* the former possessed m any wap an oflicbl or constitutional 
position in the earliest periods derived from their connexion with the army. 
Any umtV' which the so-called procuratoria! career at this time possessed was 
derived merely from the unity of the contmon tntlitary origin and social status 
ol the persons concerned, 

This conctusion is reinlorced by an cranitnation of the known careers ot 
Roman knights in the time of Augustus and Tiberius, There ts no su^escion 
in the available evidence, which is not altogether meagre, ot any conorenattaii 
or co-ordination of the three branches of the equestrian career diaemsed above. 
The custom—for there w'as cercainlv no rule—seems co have been to employ a 
man always in the same kind of job. C. Bacbius Atticus held several posts as 
prar/rffitr ending up under Claudius as governor of Noricum, but was never a 
Hnancial procurator. Other proj^firti arc known who up to the .kite ol their 
inscriptions were never procurators, and vke vtrjaJ^ Q. Octavius Sagttta. thr 
only possible exception, was probably, was argued aliovc, .rlway^ a ItnanciaJ 
ofhecr. as he certainly was in Spain and Syria. Poinpeiut Mater, who was pro¬ 
curator of Augustus in Asu.*^ w,is given charge of Kis libraries in Rome^— 
whiidi falls m the otegur} of ret Caerarh, Augustus seems in fact co have 
followed the rules of common sense in dealing u'ith thwe posts. Duuhtless it 
tnet| had capacities in both directions they may have been used both as pro¬ 
curators and prefects. But present todtcatioiu point the other way. 

The known evidence concerning the group of stmor prefectures, which 
had come into being by rhe end of Augustus* reign, producei^ even more 
curious results, [t is usually' said that only perwna of great experience and 
ability ivae appointed ro the prefecture of Egypt and die other great pre¬ 
fectures. This may be true in general, but it is nor dcinomtrahle. The 
evidence rather indicates that thc^e ollicra w^ere £JJed by men who had held no 
other civil posts. There is evidence for promotion witfciii the group in the 
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Augustan anti JulIo-ClauJun period. The pcfcciure of Egj’pt was commonly 
filled from the preconan—a custom perhaps established by Augustus by the 
promotion of hU first pretonan prefect. Ostorius Scapula, to Egypt—and the 
pretotian prefecture was sotnccinies filled from the ^atfeetHra or die 

prsefaturaannonat.^* There was evidendy no hard-and-fast rule. When Augustus 
t^ted .1 trustworthy man for die first pratftttta nmortat he seems tcT havc 
chosen ^ ex-prefect of Egypt, C. Turranius,® But there is no known evi¬ 
dence of promotion from outside this group, i.e., from procuratorships or 
minor prefectures, to any of these senior posts imti! the time of Cbudius,” 
Mid chere art cmain indications that such graded promotion through iht pro- 
curatorial service was not normal even then. As late as a.d. 69 LuetJius UaLus 
expeaed *° be appointed directly after his military service to the pretorian 
prefecture- Indeed, tliroughout die Julio-Oaudian period, for which the 
evidence IS comparativeiy abundant, appointmoiK to the senior prefectures 
achieved by personal and polictcol influence rather than by 
merit This is easily demonstrable for the Neronian period, both early and 
Jate, Not only did Caccina Tuscus. TigclUnus and Nymphidius Sabinus owe 
everj thing to court favour, but even Faenfus Rufus, who performed Ms duties 
^ ametuu and prMfmus pr^teni so well,®’ owed Ms position to 

Agnppina. In some at least of these instances it would appear from the not 
a togethtt meagre traditton that the persons concerned had not held any 
responsible posts before these impomnt preftetures. Nor can the facts be 
dismissed as a peculiar scandal of the Neronfan period. The appointment of 
planus to be pretorian prefect wirK his father u, a.d. ,4 was accordim: to 
Taatus, due entirely to hts personal mfluenct with Tibcrius,»» He had indeed 
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been on the fringe of the imperial houscHolJ from an early age. So too Aviiliuj 
Flaccu>, prefect of Eg^pt in a.o. J 7 , vrhohaij been brought np vrich the grand¬ 
sons of Augiiscm and played a part in the dovvnlall ol Agrippina, owed his 
prefecture to the friendship of Tiberius.'** Likewise the powerful prefect of 
Claudius* reign. Rufrtus Crispiniis, was noted for his soda) connexions.^ 
But most light is cast by the peculiar infiitence of the family of Seneca. An 
uncle. Galcrius, was prefect of Hgypt under Tibertits,** and Seneca’s brother. 
Annaeus Mela, was noted lor an iiinhttio pr^posttra which led him to prefer an 
equestrian career to the senatorial cursus, in the certain hope of achieving the 
highest posts open to knights.’*''’ That he was relying upon his family con¬ 
nexions can hardly be doubted, k was perhaps a deliberate break with this 
ctadicion when at lasr a plain man of well cried abihly, Afranius Butrus, was 
appointed pretorian prelect in A-O- ^t to replace the innuential Rulnus 
Crispinus. Yet even Burrus was selected by the influence of Agrippina, and had 
been earlier a procurator of Tiberius. Li via and Claudius,^* It is precisely 
when there is evidence of such influence ^iiTf appoinimcRt that one may 
suspect a lack of strict regard for meric. Once in oflice these prelects naiimilly 
took a leading place in society,*® 

It would thus appear that the senior prefectures in rhe early tVincipate 
formed a scries of prizes which fell lo distinguished persons drawn from the 
most exalted circles, and were not necessarily the crown ol a long and arduous 
career in the obscurer brandies of die bnperial service," At least, to gam 
these posts one had to attract the notice of the Princeps or to secure a court 
connexion-*’ Such perhaps was the ortgioal tneamng of the term ainirus whs. 
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sonictiincs by the Prtneepsor his procurjtorsi^ T’cchnic^l ot proEesstofuI 
qiwlificattons were not required. Philo implies this when he says tJiat Flaccus 
leamtd his job remailubty quickly, considering that even those occupied from 
their youth up in the administration of Egv'pt had di/hciilty in mastering their 
work—and Philo was not concerned to flatter the man.^® For the reign of 
Augustus there is indeed little evidence. TKe names of nine prefects of Egjqjt 
are known* but a study ol their circumstancea yields few results.“ Strabo 
describes them generally asuciifipo>verdvSpe$* and such they seem to have been.*' 
Even their descendants were mostly undistinguished. Not till Scius Strabo, 
who mairicd a lady with scnarorial connexions, docs tliere appear a prefect of 
any social importance,** The prefects under Augustus were thus kept m their 
place after Cornelius Callus. But sioce the method of direct appointment 
without previous administrative experience was common in the following half 
ccntuiy, it Is unlikely that any other system was employed earlier. Until the 
creation late in Augustus' reign of three new prefectures, for the prafteriH/fi, 
and littnettA respectively, there could be no question of anything like a 
ruriuf huierum. and ex'cn then there was a distinction between the procuratoriaj 
system and the prefectures. 

This failure to build up a system or to make use of experts is manifest in 
tlic evidence for the other posts of the Egyptian administration, notably the 
iwtditvs and the tiiolcgus, which so far have been left out of account. They 
were officers concerned with |ucisdiction and flnance respectively, and their 
duties seem to have E>cco complicated; yet epigraphic evidence shows that 
Tiberius, at least, appointed men straight from their miliury tribunates to 
these posts,*® The iaiclogus had to guide him in his assessment of penalties a 
little handbook knou'n as the Cnomon, compiled by, or at the orders of, 
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Aueustui « Otl^inallv. however. Kis dutici were less im^rca^tkin they 
eventually beomc. The iuriiiats was left to hb own ais^tion. ^is reliance 
on anutirs b partly e;tpUnea, for the pcfea and bv the existence 

of a numerous scafF of Greek subordinates, who could guide them on pomts 
of detail » Yet the iuriiu^. in the documems, seems to give his dccisiom out 
of his own head. Nor was their term of office long enough to enable them 
10 become masters of the whole system: fourteen knowm prefects the 
penod from ?o a.c. to a, 1 >. 40-“ Evidently neither preieecs nor mnJinnor 
SioW were required to be mure than sound and mistworthy r^. T^cir 
general efficiency was sufficiently tested m their ^li^’career. e _ 
or failure to create a sratem is the more remarkable in Egypt, where all 
elements of a hierarchy were to hand, prefect above, then mridimi. 
and. hcloa- them, the epinraw^i- The latter post, whicffi. like the tw^ 

taken over ftom the Pcolcmak system, was the lowest office held bjr 
Romans m Egypt, h illustrates the unpeientious nature of Augustus 
arrancements that at First a Greek was left in charge of the rpisirair-i. of the 
Thebaid A' Eventually he was replaced by a Roman, and with the creation oi 
cpistr^Ugi^ for the Delta aud the ‘Seven Homes with the Arsi^iten th^ 
posts were regularly filled by knighis.^ But not till the time of Oaudius did 
the epistrattoiat become stepping-stones to higher things. 

Aueustus and Tiberius thus avoided the forms «f borraucracy even when 
they could not avoid the use of bureaucrats, and took special pains to avoid the 
extension of their spheres of activity. This is most no^le m the 
regular secretariat. They had freedmtn in plenty, but the advisory tunetioi^ 
p^ormed under Claudius by Pallas and Narcissus were done for Augustus and 
Tiberius by more dignified »ci( /aW/f. Maecenas. Agrippa and ^'^nus. 
Augustus trusted some of his treedmen as Cicero entste iro. uc e su 
iccTed them to a discipline which did not permit them to rise above the sutus 
of servants “ When he raiuitcd a confidential secretaty tor his private corre¬ 
spondence. Auguicus invited the assistance of Horace. In the u-u- of his 
ftiends he was a thorough Republican. Tlicy were not the rermtcJ of a court, 
nor the paid servants of a master, but stood towards Augustus in the relation 
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that Balbxts and Oppiu5 held towards Caesar,®^ In the administratton of Italy 
also, tilt creation of a centralised bureaucracy was avoided even when some 
form of imperial interference became meviuble. Wherever possible Augustus 
and Tiberius preferred the appointment of senatorial eurat^nj. nominally under 
the control ot the Senate, to chat of equestrian prefects responsible to them¬ 
selves, Over against the equestrian pratfretus annenat and the pf^fettm vi^ilwtt 
w^e the scaicorial nfratw ojjHaTum, the iuraiorts viantm and the iurateni ahti 
Tilerii. Tliis tradition of respect for rhe forms of senatorial authority in Italy 
was maintained wherever possible in the first two centuries of the Prindpaic « 


CiAUDius ano Nero 

The evidence for the careers of Roman knights in the later JuIio-CIaudian 
Principatcs reveals an mcreasing compleoiity in djc nascent bureaucracy. There 
IS no violent break with the precedents of the earlier period, yet something 
more spicmatic is observable. First the three branches of the equestrian 
^eer appear to liavc been consolidated. This was achieved by two clianees. 
First was die asstmiLicion of the quasi-miiitar)' governmental prefeaures and 
mt aviJ orocurarorships. On the one hand the term praifreUa was displaced 
y the tide pnatTot^r. Henceforth prarfteti eivitatum appear only as subordinate 
Mministrawrs concerned with special areas within the regular provinces.® 
Tliat me change was completed by Claudius is proved most decisively by the 
taa that the governors of his new equestrun povinecs in Thmec andMaure- 
c^ta were known as pwMmfercr &om the begiiining.*^ The derniiitaiisacion of 
die olfice may have commenced earlier with the grant of civil jurisdiction to the 
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proffrcti.'^ A similar actfclopmcitc affected the praifctturA (Imis, which became 
a civil post and was inserted within the procuraioriai career at this time. 
On the other lund. the fuiancial procurators were assimilated to the govcni- 
mcmal procurators late in Claudius* reign hy the grant of certain powers o 
jurisdiction, for which previously they had been dependent upon tlie provmcjal 

^ The second great change—if the suggestion of the ^mittcdly scanty 
evidence for the eailici period be accepted-was the gradual developmen^t 
the mator prefectures into senior posts of a regular cqucstrLiii cursus. The 
prefects under Claudius and Nero begin to be chosen among the senior pro- 
Uatofs instead of being appointed from outside, though this custom was 
very far from being an absolute rule. Notable but not Uolated mst^ces are 
the careers of Afranius Burrus. Ti. Julius Alexander, and wssibly Ti. Claudius 
Balbiilus. These men. whose careers are parttcubrly well attested, proceeded 
from their military service through a senes of procuratorial posts to the 
supreme prefectures 
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Ai a re5uh cf these changes the procuratotshtp lose its tjomcsttc sljatklcs 
anti took its pl^, along ivith the prarfittHTiu, tvichin the imperial constimeion, 
and the ecjucsrrtan career began iti take sliape and to (ill ottt. It a ri jnirrd a head 
and a iniddJc, and lacked feet. Tlicre was not yet a regular series of minor 
fWK in which the novices could be trained, and which did not call for special 
ability and trustworthiness. The procuratorial service was still very- much a 
senior service. It is not thar humbler posts were entirely lacking. There were 
the fpistriUigiat of Egypt, and we know that Ti. Claudius Balbirius was '(pro¬ 
curator Asiae cr a^diiim divi Augusri et , , . lucorum sacro(rumquc 
o^ium qu)ac sunt A!ejran(driae ct in toco Aegypt)o et supra Museum et a(b 
Alexandri>ia bybliothecc et archi(crei ec ad Herm>n Alexandreon per 
(annos . , ,) fit ad Icgationci et ri5p(onsa Graeca Qi)es3ris Aug divi Claudi, ‘ •* 
But this list represents, instead oi a series of charges held one after another, 
a conglomeration of posts held at most in two or three turns. A similar 
collocatitm of posts mostly held at once turns up in the career of another 
scholar of the period, Dionysius of Alexandria, a Romanised Greek of the 
same type as Claudius' doctor Scertinius Xenophon, who also after the mtliiary 
tribiimtc was aJ mponia Gr«fa.'^ It would then appear that where minor 
pasts tJLutcd iogc[lifr they were given in plurality*"^ 

The tradition of the procurator as a very senior official sttU held. That 
t^his was so is forthcr demonstrated by the use which Claudius made of his 
hcedmen. Few things have been so much misunderstood as this. That 
Claudius cbtmcd for, or ga^■e to, his secretaries a certain public position is not 
in dispute, nor dwt this represents an encroachment of the imperial household 
upon the m piiWica jvputi Rciniini,^ But the extent of this encroachment has 
been much ciaggcratcd and its nature misrepresented. While a Mif, a6 
tputulu and e raficailw became recognised positions, ncmina sHmmat furnt. 
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whose special standing was not stTiously affected hy the death of Cbudius. no 
maciscerial powers were actually conferred upon them, despite the misleading 
language of Tacitus in certain passages.^ Not even the a fd(»nfiri« received 
any- injure of official auatoriiy. It was only merml dignity which w^as 
conferred on the freedmen by the grant o\ e.g., the oriMPurfiia f«aenpria. Nor 
did Claudius claim anything for his secretaries at the expend of the Senate. 
The firuncial resources which the 4 rjtionifms lundled were the same as those 
of which Suetonius states in dealing with the Irnimum (efiitf imperil leh by 
Augustus: 'adiccit et Iibcnoruiu servomnu^uc nomina a cjuibus ratio exigi 
poSet,' li* Pallas enjoyed any independence it was onh a practical mdepend- 
cnee at the expense of the Prjnccps himself. Instead of a domestic insi^mcnt 
the 4 and to a slighter extent the other secretaries, tended to become 

public figurei. but in a social not a juridical sense. The limits of ^«r 
ance were strictly inamtained even under Caudius.’ But all this affected the 
procuratorial system only indircctiy as y«. The growing indep^ncc oi the 
secretariats meant that in time they would accjuirc rcsprtcabtlity, and be 
recognised as posts which a Roman knight, especially a Roman kmght of 
Gr^t extraction, could hold without loss of digniia#. When that time came 
the secretariats went to swell the volume of the et^uestrian career Even as early 
as A.O. 69 knights were found who were willing to take such ^vice under 
Vitellius. diough this was in the special circumstances oi a civil wv. But 
it is absurd to suggest that Claudius gave posts to Iree ^ 
have given to knights. Still less is this true of the executive wstiions held bj? 
frtedmen. the origin of which seems to belong to the Claudi^ 
notably the posts of ‘procurator at^uarum.' 'pocurator ponu^OsticnsiS, 
■proeJator V^muneribus/« ‘procuratof XX hereditanum proci^tor 
eLtremis/ai procurator bybliothecarum/® ‘a patnmomo ^nd ™ 

tor de Minucia.' The truth is that these were very small fry. ot whom it 
would have taken three oc four to make one ^uesenan 

title they did not bear, although they were the agents of the Priticeps. Thej 
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were plain frecttratn procumEorst and mosi of them were deition^trabiyr tlic 
junior per^nncl thii acted under the orders ot equestrian or scrdtorijil offictais. 
When Nero gave a special commission to Arruntius Stella to take charge of 
the imperial gjuncs—a commission tanked with Tacitus with the prclcccures 
of the corn supplp and of Egfpt—it was precisely to the a tnifHeritw and the ai 
iUfihtnt^ that Stdla would issue hts detailed insmicttons.®* Likewise the 
Ireedman perwr^irtTr was the esecuctvc of the learned librarians 

of equestrian rank such as Balhillus. and the special agents of the viftsima 
hrtditatium would be under the eye of the equestrian procurator or of the 
quaestor in each province.*' Even Frontinus, as late as the reign of Trajan, 
could insist that the junior staff—with particuLar reference to the prccufator 
bp then an equestrian official—muse be treated as 'manus quaedam et 
instrumenta.^ *• There is nothing particularly significant about the increased 
amount of evidence which appears in the Cbudian period for the household 
of the Ptinc^ or the servile personnel of the various branches of the urban 
and provincial administration.** The diverse existed earlier and iverc 

ncicber more nor less important, only less well testified ar that period.*'* It is, 
however, true that there was a continual tendency for tliesc executive procuta* 
cor? of Wdnun rank to develop, like the setretarics, into public ofEcials. 
although their domestic connexions were never entirely forgotten. The balance 
of these two forces is shown very neatly by the taieer of Ti* Claudius Biicolas, 
a freedman of Claudius or Nero, who was successively pra^ittMer, iritlimmhfS, 
preturatcr « iflunerthir^ jimutfttcr tiquarum — under Dotnitian — and proturater 
{Asiftniu. * It was not until the fina 1 emancipation of these executive procura- 
torships front their domestic association with the palace service tliac the 
equestrian procuratonal system could absorb them, and so acquire a juittor 
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g^c. Only thru did the proa4ratoriaI career attain its full complwitj'. and 
the system which finally organised by Hadrian emerge# But ^ 
sign of such «mncipation till the reign of Trajan.®^ Ac the p^iod utiJer 
discussion the equestrian sptem retained a coiwidenbU degree of fle^bt ity. 
The direct appointment of men, whecher court favountes or persons of spcctaJ 
merit, without intermediate experience direct to the most senior posts was 
common, and though a htetareny of office was beginning to emerge 
neither fixed nor rigid “ Graecinius Uco held the post of procurator m Gau 
after his praefatura Ac the same time it is not perhai« 

that the post ad rtsponra Cfma, in the three known instances, was held early, 

as also was that of uttidtms dltxaninnf ,** _ . 

There is also an apparent tendency to py more attention to professional 
cxpcncnce in making appointments. Vergmius Capho Caccuia Tuscus. and 
especially Ti. Julius Alcxaiiacr—possibly also Balbillu4^ll had pcvioi^ 
tTOcrience of Egy-ptian aiFairs before holding the prelecturc there, while the 
apimintment of the ex^Jew Alexander to the governorship of was an 

obvious—if misguided—attempt at an homocojjathic cure. The more 
important aspect of this tendency, however, is the increasing employment of 
Greeks with equestrian status in the brandies of the pocuiatorial settee to 
which they were suited. This begins imdcr Claudius « It was a new develop 
mcnc. and one which prepared the way for an altogether different attitude 
towards the oriental OTovinccs. It ts. however, to be noted these Grccla 
had to enter the OTocuratoriai service, like any other knight, through the army 
and the military tribunate.^ The normal procedure is shown most d^Iy by 
the Utulits of C. Julius Sparrlatkus: ‘proc. Cars, et Augustac, crib. mil., equo 

publico exornato a divo Claudio.' ■ i l J 

So, then, the equestrian administration grew up, it not h^hazard, at 
least piecemeal, under Aug^tiis and Tiberius, Officials widely diffcntig tn the 
duties which they performed and the authority which they wielded came into 
being as the need arose. There were three main divLsiona ot the equesman 
service before the Principatc of Claudius, and in the formative pcfi 
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4t to A.D, 69 these three branches tvetc unified and welded into one 
system* From widely disparate elements tliere emerged something chat is 
recognisably akin in some respects to the administrative systems of modern 
states. But only in some respects. Still the procuratotial system bore the 
traces ot its origin, and Jong remained only in part mechanical and regular. 
It was created tn the traditions of the old Republic 3S well as in the spirit of 
the new monarchy, and in its workings can octasionaJly be discerned the 
ptactical effects or that wilfulness and licence whicli were said by the ancients 
to be the main attributes of monarchy, but which were at timw no less 
characteristic of the late Republic, This was, however, a delusive appearance. 
For finally, to controvert dhc ancient theorists, these traits vanished in the 
highly developed bureaucracy of the second century. To this eod Claudius 
contributed more, by the establishment of a cursus and of the principles of 
rccruictnenc and preferment, than ar^ ocher individual Ptinceps between 
Augustus and Hadrian, 

A. N, Sherwin-Whitb 
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TfiE relief shown In Plate lA was among those transferred to the Terme 
Museum from the Villa Ludovisi. where, about Cassiano Dal Poz3!0 

saw it immured in the wall of a smalt building to the right ot the entnnee. 
Its original provenience is unknown. In his catalogue ot tlie Vtlla Ludovisi 
sculpture ^ ^ciber describes it as representing 'a knight with two ar* 
tendants. . . * On the left a jfouth walks forward to the I. He wc;us a 
sleeved tunic girt at the waist, and shoes; and carries on his right shoulder a 
short stave which has been broken off where the relief border is damaged. 
He is represented almost tn /a/r. and turns his head backwards toivards the 
knicht. With his left hand he leads b>' the bridle a richly h^essed home 
saddled with a panther-skin. On the horse rides a )Oung (b^dless ?) 
short-sleeved tunic and cloak, the latter falling over his left forearm. He is 
laureate, and holds the horse 's rein in his left hand, while the right is raised to 
the level of his head, . . * There follows a bearded man wt^mg tumc and 
shoes. In his left hand he holds the end of an object shmgover his left shoulder 
(probably a sack , . -), and in his right hand he lifts up a hcmwpheriMl 
helmet * (the left cheeh-picce broken off), in the act of placing it on the 

knight's head,* , , . « 

ParibeniA for a reason discussed below, takes the ndet to be an emperor. 

and suggests that the slab may originally have come from a mumphai moim- 
ment. There exist, however, other examples of the same subject where the 
connection with a private citiiteti b confirmed by inscription . , 

The most notile of these b the tdief of the knight T. Fkvius m the 
Lateran Mu.scum.'* (Place U) on which the arrangement of the Ti^ 
relief is closely repeated, with the addition of two female figi^es on the leK. 
Apart from these figures tlie only variation of importance is that here the 
knight is not yet crowned, bin about to receive a la^el-wrcath. instead ot a 
helmet, from the The other features ot the group remain un- 
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dtangtfj: chc forword-sccpping, tjackwajd-gliodug lursor with 5C2Vc, iJic ff t lcr 
with rat&ed right arm, th* richly hamirsied hone with panthct^skln saddle, and 
the ftiisaptus carrying a sack over his shoulder* Schreiba cites two iurtltcr ci- 
amples of the scene, the originals of both of which appear to be lost. The 
first, which was at one time in the Giustiniani Gallcrj% is illustrated by 
Inghtratni the other is descrihtd in the catalogue of the old Museo Kircher- 
tano.* Inghirami s drawing fFig. i) shows a version in which the crown is 
held by the nirsor instead of the pcduf^tius, but dtherwise, so far as otic can 
tell from such a reproduction, it follows the Terme and Lateran reliefs fairly 
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closely. The ICirdtertano example appeared on a sarcophagusdid, to the left 
of an inscription which gave the name of the dead; Q. Vivius Lucianus, 
knight* The scene', according to Ruggiero, 'represented a young knight 
holding a crown in his hand. He was preceded by a youth carrying a crown in 
his right ftand and a torch in his left, and followed by another also carryttig a 
torch and an objeci: difficult to distinguish on his shoulder.' Schreibet 
no hesitation in identilying this object as a 'full wallet or sack,' and adds that 
it was stung over the left shoulder. The sarcotAagus of a knight, M. Mynius 
LoIIianus, in the Louvre ^ provides an example in which both the attendants 

R4kL 
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tarry trowns; and finaUy it U probabljr right to s« in tht fancnl relitf of 
another kiitg}it, M, Aurelius Verianus, in the Conscrvaion Pal.icc, the same 
cumiled by the omission of the ^dist^uus^ 

Four out of five of these reUefc are proved by their ins^iptto^ to hive 
conunemorated knights, and the rcprcsencation of a knight on horseback 
might fairly be raid to ertplain itaelf. Bor 1 think Wilpert • n cetmmly right 
when he secs in the scene not only an allusion to the status of the dead m 
this world, but a sjnnbolic reprcsetiUtion of the fate of his soul in the next. 
That a knight's soul should prefer isTtfevoi is not surprising, ^ 

Ncitltcr the idea nor the reptescntaclon of the soul’s last journc)^ originated 
in Rome, Gteck funeral arc, it is true, preferred to emplmisc the leave- 
taking from this world ndier chan the joutnc)^ to the neat, but m Emucan 
art the lourncy itself is represented with a great vancty of symboJjsm, and 
the idea must have lud a peculiar fascination for Etruyan ^hacologicid 
thought. Its survival into Roman times ts not surprising, for folklore ot this 
kind lives stubbornly on among ebe people, undisturbed by the fluctuations ot 
politics and philosophies. More unexpected is the Uct that the Roman 
teptesencaiion of the idea is so closely foreshadowed on Etruscan monuments 
that a continuous tradition must be supposed tor the icono^aphy o e 
scene no less than for the belief which inspired it. The Volterran urn 
shown in Fig, z anticipates the whole scheme of the Roman rehch, the 
eurw with forward step and backward gbnee leading the horse by the bridle, 
the slow-stepping horse itself with raised foreleg and, bringing up the rear, 
the pedisrauiu with a sack over his shoulder. There ace, however, two nobble 
dilTercnccs, not of iconography but of content, in the Etruscan vi^on ot the 
scene. The appears in the guise of the sombre psychagogue Chanm, and 
the rider neither wears nor is olFeccd a crown. The scenic is cl^ly repeated on 
other urns, and must have been a commonplace of the Etruscan ™ne^ 
repertory. There are. too. many variations on the ih^c. On some, tor 
instance, the attendants (they arc here winged Lasas) carry 
shadowing the KircKeriano version: on otltcrs ** they are aimed with daggers 
and instruments of torture which find no place in the Roman versions. Uut 
all ate clearly derived from a single iconograpbic ^<1 ecpially clearly 

this same type lies behind the Roman examples. . i_ J 

The Enruscan versions cannot well be later than the end of the second 

• USB,, ^I*- in. LXIX „ LXX 4 . L>tXI i, 

PtJaiw^ pL LXXII -i 

^'& 7 Kra,“:£ Ml. ixx in. LXK , UWU i 
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Cenrury b.c»» while the Rc>iiian relief^ arc probably ail to be dated tn the fifsc 
half of the third century after Christ, "nic mtervening gap of some three 
hundred years {$ bridged by no surviving monuinjcnts; and one can only 
suppose that dttnng tl^t the iconograj^'c tradition was preserved 

in the popular but pCTishabte art of painting on wood which handed down a 
rectory of illustiations not only for triumphs, bur for funerals and many 
other occasions as well.'* 

And the same supposition must be made to erplatn why the composi- 
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rionai scheme of these versions of the last journey is also used for imperial 
scenes of .iJvtnm and Pre/oiie. The close relationship of these scenes, as they 
arc rcmcscnccd on coin-t^-^s (Plate I, B and C), to the scene on the Terme 
relief led Paribeni to identify the rider on the latter as an empcrori but its even 
closer relationship with the Roman versions of the last jotimcy—particularly the 
Literan relief-^suggcsts that here, too, it is not an emperor riding in tciumpli. 
but a dead knight riding to the undenvorld. But, emperor or knight, the 
fact remains that the same compoaitiona] scheme is tmd for a fimeraJ ;md a 
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rriumphal scene: and this is most easily explatned li the schtme was pit of 
the siock-m-txaae of Roman popular art which provided illustration tor 
funeral and triumph indifFcrcntly. One would, in fact, expc« tivit. in a 
traditional and uncreative art of this kind, a scheme invented for one ^nc 
should, whenwer convenient, he frugally transferred to .inothcr, without, 
howc^-er. implvrng any transference of ideas. The Etruscan potojpes pove 
that the eursMght^?edis^»*ts arrangement was used to express the esc^to 
logical belief symbolised in the last journc)' long before it ivas used lor 
Ahmus and Pnffctio scenes and its adaptation in Ro^n times to these 
scenes of triumphal character can have h«n no more th^ an imsigniftcant 
boTTOwing. But as soon as the triumphal association of the scene became 
a ntw signiiicance ntwst at once atraclietl to continue iise as a 


funeral scene. , . c * i„ 

And this mumph,il clement ^which was thus m a seme fortuitous y 

introduced into the Roman version of the last iournej) wc hnd deliberately 
reinforced by a modifioition of the Etruscan prototi-pe which must corre¬ 
spond to a modification of belief. The Etruscan soul, guided on its way by a 
inalcvolcnc Chanm, rides as a reluctant victim towards an und^orld 
threatening all the terrors of the Etruscan iirugmatton. ^ 
triumphal pogress. The Roman, on the other tiai^, rid» sadly but in state, 
attend^ by servants and honoured with the sytnlm s o \irtory, ^ ^ . 
the helme/^ and the saddle of panther-skin. And on the Uteran rjicf we 
see that the end of the journey leads the soul into the presence of Pro¬ 
serpine : 

emroivo? 5 ’Cmo K 6 ?mov iSuv pooiAtlos .... 

wv SIkettiS 1 ™ 

(1)5 pc -irpbfpuv wtu^yij iSpes^s suoyiuv ... . . 

a>.pi£ Kol uiXK(itpi<rre, 6e6s S'Senj dvrl p^pirroio “ 
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i*'ni* wnbefem of ihe hdiwt N ™ 

T'niHic (wear it* Aitb of ComtKUiiK » 
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It i» tliii popular cxpccraiton of apothrosU after death whidi tramforms 
the Etruscan version into the Roman and sets heaven in the place of hell at 
the end of the journey. And apochensts also ohUtetates the distinettons which 
separate the emperor and commoner here on earth. In life the emperor alone 
is divine and entitled to the divine honours of a triumph, but death eonfees 
divinity on every purified sod and initiates a triumph in whidi eornmoners 
and emperors ri^ as ct^uais, Ic is because they are ‘gods, no longer mortals^ 
that the knights on these reliefs are privileged to receive triumphal iionours 
after death. 

Eschatological beliefs of this kind were deeply influenced by the mystery 
religions, and panicdarly by Orphism, but their significance was too uni¬ 
versal to be confined within the limits of any single body of doctrine. They 
represent an alteration in the attitude of a whole civilisation to life and death 
acid the new outlook, whatever it owed to the mystery religions, became die 
distinctive encouragemenc of Christ ianity and Pauline mysticism. 

D. E. L. Haykes 
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FORMAL ORNAMENT ON LATE ROMAN AND EARLY 
BYZANTINE SILVERS 

The siUer place the laic Roman and early Bj-^anrlnc period is 
characterised I7 formal engraved ornament of an unusual and easily rccogiiii- 
able kind* The niodv<^ in ihtJi ornament consisced of the cjtwtfe- 

foil diaper, several forms of rosette, strips of tongue pattert), h^-shaped 
leaves, and groups of leaves variously arranged. In later examples the 
teristic motive is A pattern of palmctccs. each unit jotned to the next bj^e 
smallest side leaf, which surrounds a central panel or monc case (no. 6 
omajncncs the body of a round vessel. This last stage has been dealt with by 
Maraulcwitch:* but as the examples of cKJs type of plate liavc never been 
studied as a whole, they arc collected here. 


J. Gold. t. Findspoi; Petmssa. Rumania- Round gold di^. dtam. 56 ans.J a strip 
of units of rongue ptum, divided by a zig-zag line. . . „ - 

Fcffmcrly in the Univenity Miiscum, Bucaresr. now ? m the Hermitage. 
Odobesco. if rrAff if Artf»aa, i. 89 ff- 
IT. Sdver. 2. Find^pot^BdUofees. near Culenune. K. Trebnd. 

4 . Fragment of a dish. 8 x 7-5 cnu.; quairefutl dtaper, tosette (pi III. fig. [> 
Simtiar fragment, t'6 ems,: tfuaa^il diaper. . „ 

British Museum. Soott Porter. t/Juer /eumaf v/ Anheolpgy, D. 1854, l8i- 
Walieis, CaiJegw ^fSikxr Flm in tht Sritiih .MiUfUffl, 54-’5?, nos, iiz. ziy 
Haverfield, FiglfsA Hmcrical ifvifw, XXXVTO. IQH* * ^ 

Trtaaift of Law, 6. J07; Ridgeway. Jaumal of Soditt, AiV, 

1924, Toezi. Rmaa St Arthvoio^tit Cfisttanfl, IX, 19ja. J09: 

Maitii^ly-Peaiw. ditfifuty. 19 J7. J 9 If- 
3. Findspot; Traptain I.4w, Scutl^. 

4. Fragment of a vjiir, h. lO ins-t leaf pariern- - 

National Museum of Antiquities of SeotbnJ. Curie, ep, fir,, 21. rM. 3, pi. 
VIII: Drexcl. CmwimM. IX. 1925, 12}. fig- }: Pcircc-Tylcr.Idrt^^annn. 
vol. L 55, pi. 62. 

t, Fragynent 01 a bosin, diam. zo ins.i Iraf patterns. 

Curie, op. tit.. }2, no. 19* 

f. Diili. diam. IZ im,; leaf and tongue patterns (pL Til, fig. -> 

Curl.. V 'f-. >»• ?>•; 2 - 

Tcrasi. op. rit.. Frirce-Tylcr. op. tit., 55 . pL Henry. Jonmoi oftbt 

Reytt Socitty of Attuputritt oflrtijnJ, LXVI, 1936. 21 S* 

k'hkil MtwMftii to 
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J. Fia^mmt of a fllih, diiuii. 11* J ins,; quaDnctfoil duper, leaf podicrm.^ 

Cwrlc, op. fit,, J9.110, ii, pU. XLX. XXXVII. 
f. Fragment of a diam, 17 ina,; quatrefbil diaper, leaf ptcenu (pi, IV, 
%■ J)* 

Curie, 6p, tit.,40, no, 32, pL XIX: Tcffiti, op, tit,, 309: Pciroe-Tylcf, ep. tit,, 
55, pi. 6)a, 

/, Fragment of a square-rapped vessel, c. 5-5 ins. sq.; leaf ptiems. 

Curie, «p, til., 40, fw. 34, pis. XXII, X3Q(VI. 
j. Fragment of a vessel; quatrelbil rosecre. leaf ptrerns. 

Curie, tp, tit,. ^D, no, 43. 

h. Fragment of a square vessel, e. I 3*5 ins. sq.; leaf peteras. 

Curie, ep. eiK, 59. no. S6, pi. XXXVm. 
j. Fiagnvcnr of a square vessel; quatrefoil diaper, leaf paitems. 

Curie, ep. ril., 60, no, B7. 

i. Fragment of a vessel; quiuiefotl diaper, leaf and tongue pttems. 

Curie, op. tit,, 71, no, 107. 

L Fragment of a phittr, t. 6'75 ua.; leaf partem. 

Curie, op, tit,, yz. no. I oS, pk XXVII, XXXVIII. 
itr, ? Comer of the mounting fn a wopden boj, 1. 2*2 > ins.; quacrefoil diaper, 
leaf pattern. 

Curie, cp. rlr., 75, no, i to, 
fi. Fragment of a didt; quattefoil diaper, leaf pattern. 

Curie, cp. nr., 82, no. 136. 

0. Fragment of a dish; quarrefoil diaper, leaf patrem. 

Curie, op, at., 83, no. i 39, 

4. Ftndspot; Milehom, Ncrlblk. Square disli, 37'; ins, sq.; leaf and tongue 

ptzems. 

Brttuh Museum, AnhsotJogia, XXIX. 1842, 389, pi, 42: Fb*, drrkw- 
hgitaj Joumd, 1S89. 340: Watters, op. tit,. 23, no. 87, pL XIV: Dreid, 
cp. fit,, fig. 7. 

5. Ftndspot; Esquiline Hill, Rome. 

It, Round dish. diam. 22-5 tns.; quatrefoiJ diaper, licait.,sliapcd Imm. leaf 
patterns (pi. IV, %. 4). 

Britidt Museum. YLsconti, Lttttra, 1827 edn,, pL XVIJ; Oalron, 
of £arly Cbristian Antt^uitin in the British AlitSfii»i| 69, no. 310; Fogloyon 
Neuw^, ghmischt AhftArtlwjjjm, XLV, 1930, 133-4, fig. 2: Tozzi, cp, rit., 
280, 309. 

h. Round (m dish, diam, to im,; rasenes and an engraved panel, 

Viseonti, op. cit., pi. XXlt Dolttm, op, til,, 70.no. 311: Rogloyan Ncuwall, 
op, fit.. I 54, fig, 3. 

6. Ftiu&poc; Church of the SS. Quanro Coronan, Rome. Vessel known ai the 

Reliquary of the Head of Same Sebasetan, h. 19 cms.; ntm- of palmcttes* 
Museo Sacro delb Sibtioceci Vattcana. Mur'icne. StaJi JEomaiit, T, 191 3, 
197 If.: Ijebeacrc, Mr/aegn d'orrhlelt^u tt J^hstoitt, XXXIII, 191 j, 479 If,, 
until earlier bibltc^raph}’: Rlegl-Zimmciminn, Dtr Spiltfknifthr Krinst- 
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inJustrit, porcz, (923. fip-t: Mamilwitdi, of. fit.. 1 18: Voltach, BolUtttut 

7, Findspoi; kill Louis, CarcKi^t. BowJ, dum. 6*6 ini.; S-foit tovttc, 

cf. no. 2^ 

British Museum. Dalton, op. «f*, 79 , w. 357* , ... .. 

8. Findspoc; Hatnmersderf. East Prtisua. Fragment of a dish; quatrdoil aiaper, 

ptitmHics 5 titnMind«l bjf a ribbon strip. 

Pni^ Musami. Kdnigsbeig. Hirsdifriii 5ft<Nrtgifcfritiw der AUfftbumt^ 



EUROPE 


Waf TP Show Dtsminmcw tw t*™ Rom«< *™ fiwUJf flraASrtiKB Sltvnii Osjecis 

^Ictf NumbcH Me Text^- 

foillM wn P«i«Kn. IT. iS8*. 77, pi. VIH: WUIcu. DU 
Hmamor, i74:Drcxel, Betmer jaAftiifAfr, CXVIll, 1909, 192, 00.48: Ebert, 
S^f^lnIgl^^r^/irf lU,. XMV, 1923 , IJS. *«»• O'™!' Gtrmmia. 9 , 19 ^ 5 . 

125 . fe- 8: Mstzulcwttch, of.rit.. I t 8, fig. fl* 

. Findspjt: Alt-Ofen, Budai«t. Vast, h. 36 cms., dum. I4 ans,: lof and tongue 

patterns (pi. V, tigs. 5 -ti). . , , ,i-i._j 

KunS[lustO 0 schcs Muscuin, Vienna. UopuMish^. Shortl)^ to be published 
in DU Bron^^iftt von Pannonimj by A, Radnoti, in tb* sene* Dlmrfafiones 
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10. FinJspoc; Polganii* Hungaiy. Tdpod: Iwan-^hipcd kam, leaf pacmns. 

Magyar Nemzcd Mioceum, Budapesc, Ajchodtlogitu KotlaivnyA, 

1part a, liSOt t If. 

11. Findspoc; Moesia, 

4 . D^, dixm. ji ans.; rosetre with units of leaf pattzni Qd. VI. fig- 
DkK. diatn. 4 cnisif rusetce. 

f. Dish, dtam. 41 ems-; formal pattern jq central medallioin, tongue pactmu 
Mag)rar Nonzcti Museum. Budapeir, Jiltnt/s a 
1908,42 fF.f figs, 2^ (in Magyar); Peirce-Tylet, ejp. cfr., 55, pi. 61b. 

12. Fuidspot; Unknown. Dish, diam. c. 15 ins.; medallion with rosette, oossed 

triangles, heart-shaped leaves. 

Prince JfW Muwum, Belgrade. Unpublished, 
tj. Findspot; Botosekany, Rumania- Spotm; pbnetecs. 

?Hmnitage. MatTulcwntch, trp. n>., 118- 
14. Findspot; Church of S. Sophia, Sofia, Found during excavations. Square bo*, 
b* c. I ins.: quacrefoi! diaper, leaf pttems (pJ. VJ. fig. S). 
Archaeologital Museum, Sofia. Filow, Stf. So^it i Svpa. 70^. 

pi, Vlff, 1-4, Le Slant, C, R- Jt I'Acad, diet /furtiptrens, 4*, (896,291. 

I y. Findspor; Rm-al Palace, Athens. Found in the grave of a Priest of Isis. Sir- 
sided box, II 8 ems,; leaf ptiems and engtavdl panels (itL VI, 

% 9)' 

Museum fur Anitke Kleinktmsc, Munich, Ross, dreiabiigijcifr 
1 , i^SS. J 7 * Rwder, s.v, Isis in Paiily-Wissgwa, KralmtycUpiJie, vol. 9, 
part 2, coL 2 ft jr Sieveking, Munihtner jahrlufrli, Hew Series, IX, 19 J2, I if. 
16, Findspot! Sludb, Cent, of Penn, Russia. Dish, dtam. 41 ems.; pilmettes, sut- 
munding a amtial nwdallton wtth a scene of a lux^ 

Hcnniragc, MaczuJewicch, rft., 4, no- 5. i j y ff„ citiiig carlij* biblio¬ 
graphy: Rosenberg. Die CtlJithmitJc jrd edn., vd, 4, 702- J. 

17* Findspot; Kcrtclt, South Russia. Vase; heart-shaped leaves, leal paciems. 
Hernut^- Arckdolt^istht 1905, 60, fig. 6, 

18. Findspot; Antioch. Box, 1 , lo ans.: qtiairefdl diaper, rtnetce. 

Aboucaisein Colleaion. Diehl, Syrit, VII, 1946. Ill, no, 2}. pi. XXIT: 
Peioce-Tyler, vp, n't,, voL 2, 109. pi, 124A. 

19. Findspot: unknown. Ftagmcnt of a dish, diam. j8 ems.; msettc. 

Historical Museum, Moscow. Matzuiewitch, op, ni., 117, figs. 29-*jt>, 

20. Findspot; unknown. Time dishes; palmettcs surrounding a medaliion, cf. no. 16 

(p|, VII, fig. lo). 

Bcthxj Museum, Athens. Cuuk to tit Rmali ifiunim, 1936, 

Tlic ornamental motives on the.se objects arc of two dtsttnee types. In 
date the group overbp, but the first is centred in the foutth-fiiyi centuries, 
compjsing nos. 1-5, 7, 9-12, 14, 15,17—19; tive second, nos. 6. 8,* ij, tfi* 20, 
in the sixth centur}'. 

* Dvtnl bjf tbpiT {oft. w ifaur iaml&t fi^niury^ 
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TKe sumps t»n the back establish the Bpiniinc origin of no. i6. an origm 
which may be extended to the whole of this group.* The Hammersdorf 
dish (no/$) and the Boioschany spoon (no. ij) may be as early as the end 
of the 4th century'; the tematntog objects belong to the 6th or in the case 
of nos. ioa-e possibly to the 7^h century. Four vases in the Nagy-bzent- 
Mihlos treasure* illustrate the same motive copied in a different technique; 
while another barbarian copy, dating from about A.D. 1000. is a dish from 
Zalesie in Galicia.* also in the Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna. 

The provenance of the first group is not so certain. While most authorities 
suggtjj; ^ Western origin, under Alexandrian influence, for the Coleraine. 
Traprain Law, and Eisquilinc treasures. Pogloyan Neuw.iU * argues for the 
Byzantine origin of no. ^a: Sievefcing* regards the engraved omamcni; on no. l? 
35 Eastern; while Dtchl seems to assume the SyTian origin of no, tS to need 
no word of demnmiration. 

The whole character of the group, with its [deference for geometric 
ornament used alone (the number of pieces on which it is combined with 
figure ornament is srna]l)i speaks against tbt Eastern theory,. Why postulate 
an imaginary Eastern influence when a simpler cxplamtion, for which positive 
evidence can be cited, is so much nearer at hand? Tlic objects with a foutth- 
fifth-century date in ^oup one have an almost exclusively Western dbtribii- 
tion; and though it may' be objected that the Coleraine and Traprain Law 
objects arc boards and not treasures, die Coin cs'idcnce * points to (iiul as ibc 
place from which they were removed. 

The form of no. q is one which was common in the Western Empire in 
the third-fifth centuries. Parallel examples in silver have been found at 
Oiaource and in the Traprain Law treasure one tn bronze is in the WaM- 
raf RtcKartz Museum in Cologne. Pottery examples, possibly made at 
Worms, date hem die end of the third century onwards*'’; and there .irc 
numerous glass parallels dated to the fourth century. Tw^O examples of a 
slight variant of die form, in silver, have been found at Atiutneum and 
Apahida inSicbenburgen, ** The body and handle of the Kcrtdi vase* no. 17, 
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are this type; but the foot resembles chat of a second vase in the same find,^® 
an CMmpIe of unknown provenance in the Altcs Museum. Barlin « and an 

example Aeclanum in the Cabinet des Medailles. with a Latin inscrip¬ 
tion round the neck. ^ 

motives of the first type point even more clearly to a 
Western ongb. Three of the motives—the quatrefoil diaper, the rosette, the 
(on^e pcccm—diougK their origin was ^tem, were too widespread in Roman 
art for an argument on the provenance of an object to be based on the evidence 
oi their presence alone. Tlie quacrcfoil and die rosette were Gvourite motives 
on geomettic monies, and examples in this medium have been found in all 
pam of the Empire. The tongue pttern was common in various mediums, 
including mctal-work. Of the two remaining pttems classified above, the 
row o! hean^haped leaves was a motive widespread in Sassanian art from the 
fomth century onwards,” Its origin, bowever. is Mcditenancan, and ts rather 

to be sought in the row of ivy leaves, which was a variant of the more common 
ivy wreath.” 

The leaf pttetm present a different problem. The origin of the simplest 

ot diem, whtdi i$ the plain wTcach. is obvious; parallel examples engraved on 
nwral-work were popular at this period when craftsmen were onSmenring 
^hes mth a central medallion surrounded by a wTearh, on a. plain ground.™ 
:nic other leaf mttems are of a freer and more flowing t>T.c. far removed from 
toe exaa formalism of the ornament of Roman mosaic pavements. It is this 

wh^Je W of cement as a 

Odobesco,** after examining the ornament on the gold dish no. t supra, 
^ggesred rhat it was a barbarian copy of various types of Roman ornament, 
nic suggestion, in this cotmeiion, has been overlooked by the later scholars 
who have sought an exclusivclv Mcdittaranean origin. But comparison with 
juiothcr type of Romano-harbarian mctal-work, the group of Kerbschnict 
bronzes, suggests that Odobesco's themy has a more geicral application. 
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The. IC«bjschntci: bronzes*® h^vt been found tn EHtaiin, and on a lint stretching 
nlong dit Lw$rs as fiir as Pannontat the great majority of them in or neat 
military SLaciotxSp Estamples frotn hnJ^pois otirside the Einpitt are very tart. 
The motives they display are nearly all of cb.^ical origin^— S naws, spiral 
waves, palmene itioiives, pekae, triskcles and tetrasItelcSr u]uati:efbil diApers* 
rosettes^ and tongue pactems (pi * Vril4 fig- ii}- Their dating is still somewhae 
vagutt Riegl*^ considers ihcm middle rather than bre Roman; Ikhrens*^ 
would iTicline to date the group more ro the fourth centnfyi and the presence 
of Kerbschniti pieces in both ihc Coleraine and Trapram treasures supports 
his vien-p 

Supposing Behrens to be rights the silver and the Kerbschnitt groups 
would DC coniemporaiy. In die grave in which no, i; mprii was found there was 
a coin, of Constantius II (a^P- J] 7 ^ 0 " found togedier with 

coins and two stiver disks ^ of the same Emperorp Coin evidence also dates 
the deposit of the Coleraine and Traptain Law treasures co the earliest years 
of the fifth century; 4nd the pieces in the Esnuiline treasure are contemporary 
with them. Both ^oups have the same general charactcTi the use of old motives 
in a new setting and technitjuc^ Further,, the technique of the g^eat Tnajoriry 
of p^^^ in ^he silver group is such that a technical connexion with the k.crh* 
jichnitt group may be postulated^ The characteristic of the techniqur of 
nos* t, 2.^-6, ^a-o, 41 511. 7^ 9. iZr 14. t?- I® is die use ol a gouge. Ihc 
units of the various patterns have been gouged and thpi outlined ivitli a lightly 
used engraving-tool. The resulting effect^ especially on the quacrefoil diaper, 
one of the most common motives on both groups ^ resembles a very flat 
Kcrbschmrt cut surface.** 

As early as the third century, crafonien wett oroamentmg objects with 
engraved motives only* These were freciuently filled whh tiidlo*^® In 
treasure oi Oiaource there ts one fluted dish ** ornamented with a large six-fbll 
rosette engraved in oudiner and with a plain gouged line running along the 
inside of each of the outlines^ Roman silversnuths w^ork ot the later period 
provides no further examples of this technique- The disk of Theodosius, on 
which large surfaces are covered with geoinccric nu>tives, does not display it. 
But two Silver objects of Germanic origin show tliac it was practised by the 
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bar{>3riins. A round orrutmcniil disk on 3 sparh^, found tn Cologne,^ one 
face covered with a i|uafrefoil diapefj gouged in this manner, and originally 
tilird with niello: round rhe side-edge is a rovv of heart-shaped leaves, also 
nielli»- 611 rd, A st|ii.ire pbque from S^krau,^ in a find dated to die bee third 
or early fourrh ctnturi', is omatnented with an identical diapeit gouged and 
nidlo-^tcd. The u orkmansKip on this example is much more careful. These 
two objects would thus form a technical link between the Roman silver and the 
Germanic Kcrbschnitc groups, and in the absence of contemporary Roman 
evidence Higgesc the latter as the source of inspiration for die former: a sug¬ 
gestion borne out by the fact that in both groups there are pieces on whidh 
the typical omattient is combined with figure rcprescntaiions on engraved 
panels, in the one-ase six examples cited by Behrens(f,|. pi. IX, fig. ta), in the 
other nos. and ly supra. 

But further than this the evidence does not go. The pieces in this silver 
group are too scattered and too various tn the character and stamlard of the 
work for it to be possible to name a centre from which the Style might 
have spread. Nos. id- 4 , 3d:-o, and ya bear a close and obvious rc- 
semblance; no. tut is closely connected with them, and the technical 
^peculiarity of nos, jA-r—that the gouged pattern has not been outlined^ 
appears also on no. 4. These pieces are the most striking of the group, and 
are probably of Italian origin, as is no. y* The remaining pieces are technically 
not nearly on the level of the Coleraine. Traprain Law, and Est^utline treasures, 
and illustrate how the style was adapted by the various provintes; except in 
the case of no. 17, there is no compelling reason for supposing that they have 
beat imported, tn the course of trade or otherwise, firom a distant centre, and 
lit each case they are probably local work. No. ty displays a difference in 
technique. The leaves arc not gouged, but engraved tn outline snd then gih. 
Titc engraved busts of the Deities of the Week, and especially the fact that 
here it is the figure orrutnent. instead of the geometric, W'hich is the important 
feature, give this piece a different flavour from the others, Sicvektng cLatms it 
as Greek w'ork; and though he offers no more positive grounds than his own 
belief m the Greek genius, this difference in character as well as tn technique 
suggests an Eastern origin, which is borne out by a comparison widi a dish 
from Conecsti with busts in medallions and the series of mosaic parsooi- 
Itcation busts excavated at Antioch.’^ 
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The technicil connexion with the Kerbschnitt bronzes to which the 
evidence points suggests that the origin of this type of fottnal ornament is 
to be sought m the contact of Germanic and Roman cEcments. The dis¬ 
tribution of die examples of the lirst gtoup coincides in general with that 
of the bronzes; the later examples of this group (nos. 14,’* *9*®) 

Eastern. The conncaion between the groups is best seen in no, 8 which 
has the character tstic ornament of both; and it is clear that the pa [me tees of 
the second arc a Byzantine development of the type of four-toil rosette, which 
appears on the first Coleraine fragnient, the Antioch box, and the Moscow 
dish, which all belong to the first. 

G, L. Brett 


Postscript. 

The excavation and publication of the Sutton Hoo barrow have taken 
place Since this article was in proof. The process I have tried to trace here 
is another example of the ch^gc in the icchnicjue of Late Roman silver 
pointed out by Dr. Kitzingct (Antiquity, 1940, 4J-4) In connexion with 
the 'Anastasius' dish from Sutton Hoo, a change which was in !>oth cases 
(ibid., 46-7) the result of the contact of Germanic and Roman elements 
mentioned above. Hie set of small silver bowls from Sutton Hoo is specially 
interesting, as their main decorative motive is the i,^uatrefoii, one of the 
most common motives of group one tuprA. Dr* Kiezinget implies (iW„ 
53) that the t^uatrefoils on die two bowls w'ith six-pointed stars belong to a 
series in which the earlier examples were embossed. As against this 1 would 
suggest that the technique of the other bowls points to me theory that the 
whole set is in the line of development of the Romano-Gcrmanic examples 
of the paticm and their Kcrbschnict protocypes—that here, in fact, we sec a 
new stage in the interplay of barbarian and Roman elements; the type of 
ornament developed by the contact of German and Roman is seen at Sutton 
Hoo and at Nagy-Szent-Miklos in the hands of other tribes who cannot 
have Eieen German, and developed the original quatrcloil into something at 
first sight quite diBercnt. 

1 * FiJoWj W., Tl, llh 1 iSA ** On diE bock of wftkh. m muspl 
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GILDAS: SOME TEXTUAL NOTES AND CORRECTIONS 

1 , D£ Paenitentxa. 


The Prtfau to the Ptniunlial of Gildos has huherto Wen found in oidjf one 
MS., presmed in rW BibIiothk|uc Nationalc in Paris (= Lat. jiSa). 
This MS. jsa large pardiment codex of the tenth-eleventh centuries, containing 
a collection of canons, decretals, petticencial ftagnients, etc, taken from many 
sources, #.g. the Collectio Canonuin Htbemensis, the Lex Salica, etc.* 
After an extract on pp, 279-80 headed 'Item synodus sapientia sic de decimis 
disputant , the Gild^ian prelate follows on p. 280 witli 'Incipit prefacio 
Gildae de pocnitentia', concluding on p. 281 with ‘hue usi^uc Giidas incipit 
nunc sinodus acjuitonalis Britanniac’, Most editions of this pemtential are 
reprints ofF, WasserscKIcben's teic.* Based on a collation by Dr. Knusr, 
it is defective from the standpoint of readings and palaeographtcal 
information.* 

The foUotving collar ton has utilised, apparently for the first rime, a 
neH'ly-discovcrcd hdS. of the penitential, now in the Biblioth^uc hdunicipalc 
at Cambtat No, 625, AT, 52-53^.* If the catalogue date, VIZ. sacc. ixt is 
cotTccti then this MS* is earlier iJian Pjris Lac, 318^.,® 
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The Text. 
liuipit ^ 

rn Prabitcr aut diaconus facicni fomicationcm tutunlem irvc sodomitaiu 
prelate ante motachi veto lU annis pocniceac: veniatn onrni ho« roget. 
superpositioGcm facicC tn unaquaque ebdonada caceptis L diebus post 
w^tonemr pane «ne niensura « ferculo aSiquateniia butiro mpmguato ic 
5 domlnico. ceteris veto ditbus paanati pants mens^a et miso parmm m- 
pincuato. horti holeribus, ovis paucis, britannico fqWb titator. Wuna 
Ton^na betis pro fragilfate corpom isdus aevi. teniiclac vero vel balditiue 
beds sextarto romano dtb gratia et aquae tahmpulo st 
Lectum non mulio feno tnsmiccuni habeat; per HI XL supen^dar 

10 altqutd pront virtus «us admisedt. Semper ex inumo corde defleae culpant 
smU oLediendam pte onmibos libcncbdme excipiat. post « 

ditnedium eutbartsriam sumat et ad pacem veniat psalmos cunt fratribus 
camr. nc pontims anima tanto tempore caelestts mediome tntertac. 

fii'l Si quis infertore gi=du posicus monachus. lU arniu! pocmtcac. 
Used mensura gravetttr pms. Si opermt^. sextartum de laete romanum et 
alium dc tcntida et aquam quantum sufSi^ pro sitis acdore sumat. 

(tit) Si veto sine tnonachi voto preabiter aut dtaconus peccaverit, stcue 

monaebus sine gradu sic pocniteat. 

(irt Si 3iMm p«atum volutni monadius fiicae. an™, ci Jimcdra, 
aohabtt nmen abas W tci modoandac facultacan. « obocimua «iu5 

^ (v) Aniiqui i»iT« Xn pKsbitKO et VD dacono pOOTcenme statucie. 

Kn Momdim fimitiis eestem vel aliquam rem B anim ut supra 
poenit^. si itimot est: si s^ipt, auno Imegto. Si v«P mppachus non foeru. 

2S aeque anno et maiime lH KLsinus. 

r.iO Si monadim eauudante venm evoinerit saenfiaum in d.c. o=Mm 
suam mm ptaunvit. et si non infcmltatis causa VU .uperpos.i.<«.ibus. 

lAelu L- n tu ci ifi pMfl iy* fodiifitjm I ib 
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10 


^ ^citatis causa mi iupcrpositiombus ddeac 

^ a«t™i non sacrificium* diei superposiuont ec jnuita mcrepationc 

(rjc) Si casu ncgligens <]uis saCTifidum aJiquod perdat, t>« ID XLmii 
pcniteat, rdnujucns ilJud feris et alicibns dcvorandutn. 

“'“p'"" 

(xg Picons cum j|«odc, uno; si ipw joins, HI XLmjs Jiluac cnlpsm. 

^ T!!‘ a suo abate cxconunimicato. XL, 

(xitcj Manducans tnornciiiam imcftiSr XL* 

<i«J* tempore momur in pcccatis, 
tanto Cl augenda poenitcntia cst, r- ► 

(xv) Si oi, mpomtur^ opui aliquod et contempts gratia iDud non fecerit, 

5 cena carwt, « veto oblivionc, demedimn eotidiam victus. 

(xvi) Si auten, sumat altcrius opiu, illud nomm fariat abad cum 
verc^ndu, excepro co nullo audicnie et sic peragat, si iubetur. 

“homicullli 

»b Jiqoo dcb« hoc indiorc obati, nnn osnci. 
accuaancts, sed lucdcnns alFectu, a abas deeernat. 

oecurric ad consummationcm, canat Vm in ordinc 

»5SrLL“si'“’ 'T*' repW cx 

^moaverit aliquid de verbis saeris ubi periculum 
adnotacur, mduanum aut III superpositiones faciac. ^ 

(ixi) S^samm, terra tenus ocgiigcndo cedderit, cena carcai. 

ecnisa « ca^e habundac cenubmnij ID noctis hods stando vtgiict, si sane 

irX* victum habcc, XXVm aut XXX psalmos canec 

stando supicxj aut tyere eatraorditiario pendat. ^ 

C*x«ii) Rro bonis regibus saaa debemus offenc, pro malts ncquaquam. 
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(x:£[v) Ptcsbiccri vcro pro suii episcopii non prohibmitif olFerrc. 

(nv) Qui argukur pro aliquo delicto et inconsulLUis rcfrctwtur, 

cena careat. 

^X 3 tvi) Qai sarculum perfi^gir ec ante fraccuram rion liabuit, aut itlud 
exnaordinario opcre rcsticuac auC stiperponat. 

^xxviQ Qui vidcrit aliquem ex fTacribu5 abatis cratisg^edi prcccpta, 
debet abatem non cclarc, sed ante adnioneat pcccajiiertii uc solua c|uod inale 
agit confiteatur abati, non tain dilator quam vcritacia rcgulae exsccutot 
ioTcniatiir. 

Hue usque Gildas. 

Contractions, 

Tbc more important are ; 

allquid = aliqd Pi aJiquod = aliqd P, ali^ C; autem = aac; de^= do C; 
esi .J. ^ C; cpiscopis epis; fracics — frsj mensura = msura C; 

ncquaquant ^ nequaq P; non = ni omnibus omib; Pi onmtb; C; 
opus --op G; per- p-: pre-(prac-) — p; prcsbiier = prbr C pbi(gen.) P; 
priuatur — puacur Cj pro — p C; quando ™ qndo P* qnd C ^both ^ 
quanto^; quasi = qsi P; quia = q Cj quod ^ qdf secum^rn = scdani P; 
stout = sic C; super = sup: camen = tarn Pi tam (once = to) Cj ter — t Cf 
-tur = t; ue) = 1 C; uero = u C. 

Orthography. 

P a^ussaiuis P**! caclcstiSj cjjna, c^piubium. cmmnunicaucrit, dilator* 
dintedium ^and -io) and demedium ^once^* cut. inpingato ^once^i nusam 
(‘mass*), monacus ^twice, once manacus, P*J* n^Iegens, oboedientia, 
poeniteat (pen- P^, once), poenttus. possJeuSt praesbltcr (once), putredum, 
summat and surnac ^onoc), superpossitionibus, suplex . 

C afcctu* cj^rerts, deluar, dilacor, dimedium and demedium ^once)* cui* 
tmferiore* missc* ncglegens, obedtentia, olertbus C** petiitcntia (^mostlj^) 
and pool-,, prespycer ^once), putreduin* Sodomiccam, summat, suplex. 
e, with or without the cedilla ae, etc.), occurs in both- 


General Note, 

The script of C is a fmt Carolingian minuscule, with the uncial fonns of 
n and dtappearing here and there* The open form of a also oocuts a few times, 

L. t 14 LSRwftenC 1. 7 q«>d)i-»(d -1 fc# C. L.S dibiw? CP, <Wji« EDO. 
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onct like d double e. For miie in ^fccion McNcilJ, following reads 
ttii^lo (= 'a difh enriched With i ftttle fat’: cf. Du Cange, missus and njwoclitf. 

= broth). Perhaps the MSS. represtnr an original corruption 
like ’miso dclo patimm’ (vid, app. eric.), McNcilt, following Wasscrschlcbeti, 
r^s € itf^is for in seer, (i), translating ‘being benumbed in his organs 

of speech (vid, <jp, cic.fc 176 n. zi, Willtnins = ^without speech*}; buc 
cf. Thes. Ling, Lactnje VoL V 


i , De Exodio Brttaknue: Mommsen’s H.® 

Mommsen (Men. Ctr. Hist.,Au£t. Ant. Tm. xiii, Chr. Min. iti, 1894^8, 
pp. 20-t) *|esmbes the work indicated hy the letter H as follows: 'Heidcl- 
bergensis bibliothecae publicae cxcmplari editionis losseltnranae ouas manus 
aequafis adscripsit, maxinie (n parte priorc nee muliis locis, varias lectiones, 
canm par^tem certe poficisci ex libra scripto dubitari non potest; adsunt 
o^ognphn^ . . . ec apcTTC corrupta , . . ipse codex is, cpicm adnotator 
adhibuit, videtur perilssc; sed adnotata tam pope acecdunt ad codicem D, ut 
coniccre possis cum non ipum descreptum esse ex Coctoniano, sed archetjpum 

eius et exraar^typopendcTeadnoratorem Heiddbergensem. . , &ven 

readings from his apparatus^crittcus are then given to illustrate his point. 

^ edition of 1568 is now in the University Library 
at Heidelberg (B. 7751.4). It contains upwards of sixn*-ltvc margtnaf rcadii^ 
and aJtttacions in die text, chieBy in the first twenty pges (i.e., Ch. 1-24). 
bomf of thcM arc obvious corrections and need postulate no manuscript auth' 
ontj', betng found in other volumes of the same edition (t.g.. p. tjr, Ch. 14 
genittque). An analpw of die rest reveals that H agrees some seven times 
with JP Ch. 1 miJnmet aio tibine miser) HP. (m. aionc miser) ribi 
Q; Ch- 17 pamim) ACDXQ, raatnim HP ); seven rimes with X (e.P., 
Ch. i aid enim atquc cum) XH. alii uero c. A, alii eniin cum P, alii c. Q; 
Ch. i mohtiombos) HX, munitionibus APQ.); pcdiaps once with C alone 
0 ^. 4J efFatur) affatut IXJ.); four tunes with A (Ch, 1 omittenda). 

^ AH; a. I inohrarum) AH. inolidorum PQ; a. j serracarum) 

/ f* Ch. 43 incurvabit (. 3 vicD)) DCi. meurvabitur AH 

(a btbJjQl quotO); and tv,enty times uith D or its matgiiu] readings, ecticnlly 
introduced by ahi . . TItree of the nineteen varumts unacrauSted for 
arc merely orth^phical, two are the result of alterations infiuenced hy DP, 
and one is an addition from the Vulgate. The renuinder are:^ 


* Tbc whtf riicb uml hy nl In itv ibovi 

^ {hvpBcim, JVWJc tibeav, Nn. nu. 
t*d^ oMufyi; C (ftizlifa Munim, VitoiUu* 

a \ Lj cmHuy); I> [Ctoiliclttec, Unlv, LiK 

tW- L 17 , jnintcMlt X TCimbrh^, is' 


PtEihbs l>riDc«p« of 
Poly^ t^kndtm, i|irh Q (Ebaioft of t^mica 

loHcljDlD, I |;avt used my inrn 

tiw f1| ETMI^, 
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GILDAS; SOME TEXTUAL NOTES AND CORRECTIONS 

1. Ch, I scxcentoruiu mititim) Q, s<3tc<ait- trium itulium A, 30j milliuin 

H, oiraicm ad imum P< 

2. (t. inicnsi) PQ. inconoissa A, inoisa (? mcnsa) H, 

3. iK ob pccaca) PQ. super pcccaris A, pcccatU H. 

4. iK cosdem) PQ-codem H. 

5. it, contca hunc) PQ, C- bos H, 

6. it* inccrruptc) APQ, indirupce H. 

7. it. serves - . . raceis) I*Q, Ac seams tacens d.c.c.A* senuns H, 

S, Ch. 5. prtmani Patth. pacenr Tnd. confinittiri*) prirna P. led. c. pace 
(siQ H, prinia p, pace tnd. con. DQ. prima patcorutn pace 
indorutcque cont. X. prima P.I, conf. porta pace P, 

9. Ch. ii. diu) AXPQ.. d fir (? domim) H. 

10. Ch. 19. tithicam) X. atream D‘, titiesm (marg.) D®. sciticam H, 

stpcicam PQ. 

ti. Ch, 19. itihabilis ad fugam} X Geoff,, om. inhab. ad pugnani 
(marg.) DKl. inhab. .ic. P, itihab. ad pugnandum H. 

12. Ch. 21, rapacibus} H, capacibus ADXPQ* 

13. Ch- 42 ah Omni natione) CDQ, abhominationi H. 

Now, none of these variants is such as to waxtanc the existence of inde¬ 
pendent NIS. authority. Seven of the thirteen occur in Ch, t, the grater pa^ 
of which depends only on Q; nos. 5. b, 7 represent the writer s drastic 
attempt to simplify the passage; ’scythicam' is found elsewhere (ct. Alsnn- 
mentit S. Pflfntm OrtWajct^dpi^d, voL i 0, J, Grynacus, 1569}, p. Sjy); no. 8 
is manlt'estly a remoulding based on P—ih a word, this group of variants 
merely represents the critical judgment of an early emender supplemenieid by 
a loiowledge of early edit ions- ’ The same may also be said oi the tr ivial 
similarities with A and C: *affoE* is not found elsewhere in the Dc Hxcidio. 
effor' occurs twice again (Ch. 41, 54): and the variants of both A and H 
from CQ are in the direction of a simpler, more intelligible, and, in the Bib¬ 
lical quotations, more orthodox text. 

W^icli the group PXD It is quite different. It is quite dear that the wTitcr 
drew frequently upon Polydore Vergil’s edition (the fly-leif- ^ p- toof^. 
actually quotes him) and the text of X. the latter quite possibly through Gale's 
edition,® Tliesc are his mam sources for Ch, )~3* Ch. 4—24 H resembles 
D in such important details that nx must postulate MS. authority fot the 

* Forn pararM e£ GrpriaM bIw ph T. C*le, 

mfii* ^ . - S^riptoTTM tv (Oxwd 

p» II (Ow ditittfUnw Iw Tlie edecOe 

dwww fli 'Am it iGma^d bj- al»a£K 


0/ jifly nlawixr W Oi- A ill ABP* til pgebanl^ 

111 atiBi ^ 

■■ C&iHilE 7 * 

» tbt futocmkcenail^ (c£ SAonameti^ "amm aelfudii 
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reailingK. According toMommscn's conjecnire. the latter were talEcn from a 
(lost} derivative of C. There is, however, a much simpler explanation. It is 
evident from the critical apparatus char where D* and D * differ H often agrees 
with D* but never giv« a (bird vanam (for instances such as MommsT ifc. 
P. j6, L. t6, Ch. 21 hybemt} CPQBcde, hih A, hphemi** D, hybcnui& H, ad 
Kibemas X arc not true variants). Hence all the readings common to H and 
D, which fbm the majority, could be the direct result of a collation of Ch. 
4—34 with Camb, Dd. I. >7 (D). 

So far, then, the analysis has shown that all the variants can he rationally 
plained with reference to existing MSS. The question now is, how could the 
*adnotator Heidelbergensis' have known D $0 intimately and perhaps X 
diwctlv? The explanation is simple. This copj- of Josscline was annotated 
in most probably at Cambridge itself. Ouring the last century it came 

into the possesion of a London bookseller, blicolaus Trubner, who was bom 
at Heidelberg in 1817 and died in London in 18S4. By his will he lefr a large 
number of books to Heidelberg University, our volume apparently among 
them—a fact commemorated by a plate on the inside and obviously over¬ 
looked by Mommsen or Kb correspondent. 

It is clear, therefore, that the readings of H need not represent independem 
manuscript authority. Conjectures apart, they may be eliminated without loss 
from the ai^aius criricus of the De Excidio. And, of course, all reasonable 
hopes dwindle of tracking a phantom manuscript of Gtidas among the Codices 
Pabcini of the Vatican Libtary, 


W, H. Davis 


A NOTE ON MILTON'S ANNOTATED COPY OF GILDAS IN 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY (WIDENER) LIBRARY 


Ojj psgcs Harv&ti Studits utid Notfi irt stid LiUfitun, 

Vol* XX (1938), is on arridc (with facsimiles) by Mr. ]* MiUon French 
entitled 'Milton’s Annotated Copy of GildasL It deals with a copy, in the 
Widener Library (shelf number Br, 98.319 F), of H, Commclinus' 
BritaattU^rum . . . Sfripfflrfj Vttiutiorft at PriKcipHi, Heidelberg (1587}, given 
to the library about [765 by Thomas Hollis. This book contains on pages 
113-146 the 'De Excidio et Conquestu Britanniac Epistola* of Gildas. A 
former owner lias inserted thirteen brief marginal notes on pges tt4-ia3» 
i.e, explanatory comments on various matters in Ch, 1—J3 of the Dc Excidio 
(numbered according to Mommsen s editiont Afon, Gfrwf. Mist.f Auct^ diit,. 
Xm. Cbn>n> Miit. iit, Berlin 1894-8). Tlie remainder of the book, containing 
Geol&ey's 'Historiac Regum Britanniae' (pp. 1-9*). the 'Historia Britatmica' 
in six books of Ponticus Virumiiiis(pp. 91—^12). Bede 5 Ecclesiastical History 
(pp, t47“28o), a 'Dc Gestis Anglomm Librj Tres (pP" i 8 i~ 348 )f William 
of Newburgh's ‘Return Anglicatum Libri Qjiintjuc' (pp. ^ 

Froissart's 'Historianini Epitome* (pp. 497'^^8)* has no raarginalb. 

To anyone familiar with the early editions of Gildas it is at once obvious 
chat all the ‘Miltonic' marginalia arc mere traosa-iptions of the printed 
marginalia in Josseline's edition of the 'Dc Excidio Britanniac' (London 
i^g3'V—an edition ivhich, owing to its readings from a MS. represented now 
by the fragmentary Brit. Museum Vit. A. VI. U of primary importance for 
esublisKing the text. This will be amply shown by a few comparisons-^ 
there is no need to give ail die thirteen—between the Miltonic marginalia 
and those found in the volumes of Josseline s edition in the British Museum 
(C, 76, a. ta) and Cambridge University Library (Syn. 8. 56. 73). The 
numbers arc those of Mr. French.^ 


'MiJcwik' MuginaJw- 

1 K 114 . [p 111 L 

U penpckie. 

2 Pm I itn L BwKiuici »uc Voadid* 

Dion: yoao^ RosBiaiDfiim Tach: regnuw 
Ncmie tlidmt 

‘ Frir Ktrt* j, 7* ** f. PP- 


P. 4 xi pcsli. j. fruitfa iluiue: nunu 

pouerlndu ttc nunu dwcrc« i- ipme ct 

pCfftpiCUC docHf- 

P, 3bj HiK wiiiisJL Itimm Bn^djoia iiuc VoadidA 
rutninf iptvJ DiofXfn CaAtliiAi Aodcki RomAiw- 
um 70000 ipuJ Ecgnintc Nrnizie 

tiidtur incmmiiic- 

I jh, i6b, HSbi ™* aw leipc^siTrij* 
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Pi 14*: Sibhw, I. itfn rd himjjo. 
pH 151: GaJfiidid pro scigmara hibet 
Polj^clortti w fOfljKtitra mijixiui hibc^ 

P- J 5^: aaiici^ i, muii. iic in Tctunnsjciuj numi^ 
fcnpcti Utni dt intriptccitiffliibiii rrrbofiiin 
. ^ * rjcplitminu 

-^5*- J^Ticnrtii Suotimti in Bntximiam immj. 
quu^gHimiu <|uirti4, ui B<vli ukiiot ap. 
16 lib. I hui amnH Christi 495^ 
p, p i m jtlmna. id rit, ^penm 


♦Miiidnic Marginalia, 

4 P. Jrj. I, 4 ji I. tcra TeJ hama, 
j P- I iSi L 6 : (<f)allndui haWc (a)tmina»: 

Pd,)rd: (t)tgiu. 

6 ^^LU 195 (€)uruca i, Niuis. lut(jQn m: 

MS.dc IncKp: Trdboiijin c^lianuti. 

II P* iJO. ix Sd: Ani» Oirifij 491 , B«L ca: 
l{ Ph I. 7 ; piaia. aiimma. L aptra dtlioL 

article bjr Mr, French opens by assuming, wtiiiour any resoration, 
that one furthtf book from Milton's library has very teccntly been dis- 
covtfed . and then ^oceeds to describe *its precious cargo of notes' and 
^MUfonic comments (fW., pp. 75, yg). Later it is asserted that tiic notes 
m Mv«d ways , . . show the infiuence of die English translation of 
Gilc^ which appe^ed m that year' (Lt. i6;S: Aid., p. 79) ^ and illustrates 
Milton s lubiiiral sifting of the truth of the printed statement » 
his artivity as a Uaic^apher . , . his been relish for minute shadw of 
meaning and for flavors of unusual words’ (lAid., p. ao). It concludes 
with *e sentence (ifrfd.. p. So); 'In a very minor fashion, these marginalia in 
Che Gildas volume arc chips Irom the same workshop that fashioned tlic 
sattricJ snvecrives against Salmasios and the heavenly discourses of Raphael/ 
In the light of the analysis of the marginalia already given, no detailed com¬ 
ment IS necessary on these deductions. 

Two ^ioK. however, remain to be examined. 'The tianduTitine'. 
ap Mr French on page 76. 'is most convincmg * I see no reason to 
doubt tfric the writer of die annotations in the Pindar, the Euripides, the 
Lycophron, and the Bible in die British Museum, to say nothing of the 
Cambridge Manuscript ai^ the Commonplace Book, was one with the 
writer of these tmrginaJci. Here opinions nuisc greatly differ. The script of 
most of rhe works mentioned which is accessible for comparison in facsimiles 
shows a preponderance of cursive forms very- unlike the rather set minuscules 
of the notes under consideration. < A dose comparison of die letters reveals 


^ tmuLniDR, ^pnnterf by T, Com Ibf W, 

CiKjl^^Wi i by Mirihjill; 

Lgndnrt ifij*, Tllv ttolikcar ibe n^E bf l^ly^ 

^ miuiy p 3 *m; luaut KHbr of ^ rmulkm 
ijy Mr. Fmch *fr 

• h nH> Ji« nxuMtod tlw iBsiy of jgiKKne'i nut. 

it* c±idr^y |iy 

* Oh liw Mil|im» Miltnn Fiiaiiiuks 

tni\ praruntftHj ib« Bfttuh kiumjaT 

Lamicin iKi; Did D- 
[itdlAiEy ^, W, CytML /JiMnn^ -^Just^Fapki^ | 


comparis 

OsdfUil ^tn i «(miptkni itf froa. tU^ 


towedw-gpntun^ 10 SoaMkji, wJtQ 

T^thtr uismi*:.!*-^ duwblim TT*e - 


'TmtT uffsniiTcd —, 
CHnrrifd fniv. Ub, 


^ m*rg^n li.j| tia j^ivUuJ 

flitny diimpea. T>* J.fa^ j 

SIwTl^ ^ I'*fUo 4 .on7-rffS, 

AwH-Cifl i Liiin SexfpO* Fop m tf^iin -il inidy ef. ^ \ 

»«W Vo(k, I,JO <«>nniiiiiij| H ctnlkM 
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as niany differences as slTnilaruies. Nor are out Miltonic marginalia 
of a clcan:nr distinctive type, for manusciiprs utilised &otii the sixccemh 
century onwards often have marginat notes in this scj/lc of hand.^ It would 
be interesting to linow, too, how often Milton used the tour diamond- 
shaped dots 35 a reference mark in the text to his inarginaliar tor 1 have noted 
only a rough cross in the facsimiles and the Pindar. 

The second point is, as Mr. Frendi points out, that a quotation in the 
C<mmenplitte Back (f. 195) is given from page 119 of CiIdas—a reference 
applicable only to Commclmus* volume. This would indicate that Milton 
used a copy ol" Comitrelinus. But supposing he owned such a copy—and the 
contents of his CwnrnoirpfiJfc Bwt and History of Britaitt indicate his familiarity 
with the histories contained in this work—is it likely that he would liavc 
chosen certain parts oi Giidas only for marginalia? And could not i^tiy 
other historians, earlier and later, have used such a handy compen^um? 
Again, the copyist of marginal note 5 did not even check stemnwta with 
Geoffrey’s text in the same volume (p. jg, Bk, VI, Ch, 2, where stigmata 
is quite plain). Milton's own dating of the Battle of Badon is A,d. 527 
(Hirt. Bfit,, Bk. 3: cf. marg. note 2 above). His translation of ’(de) curucis 
(vidf marg. note 6) as ‘gorrtjghs' is not so curious as Mr. French would suppose, 
for *carroghcs’ occurs in a similar passage in Holland s Cmditt of 
which Milton had read; and ’currok', in the sense of the Irish curach t 
meaning a 'little ship', is found about a.d. 1450.* The presumed influence on 
Milton of the English translation of 163S is largely discredited by the aiLi jsis 
given eailicr: nor must it be forgotten that Milton utilised the historical 
works of Camden, Buchanan, etc., and that his command of Utin was 
combined with a remarkable flair tor translating it into terse, vigorous 

English." . 

All these considerations, together with the absence of Milton s signature 
—‘the page (which presumably it fortnerly had) containing his signatwe 
being lost (Mr. French, p, 7®)—intake any definite, nor to say pro a e, 
ascription to Milton a matter of keen dispute. Convincing proofis as yet 
lacking. What is certain is that the notes in themselves, as a contriburion of 
'Milton', are worthless. And we arc far from sharing Mr. French's conviotion 
chat one further book from Milton’s library Iws very recently been 
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